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YOUR POST EXCHANGES BELONG TO 
YOU. HERE IS WHERE THEY ARE: 


ANNAPOLIS, MD., Marine Barracks, U. 8 
Naval Academy. 
BOSTON, MASS., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard 

DOVER N + Marine Barracks, Naval 
Ammunitic epot 

FORT MIF L IN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

irine Barracks 

H AMP TON ROADS, VA., M. B., N. O. B. 

HINGHAM, MASS., Marine Barracks, Naval 
y ition Depot. 

INDIAN HEAD, MD., Marine’ Barracks, 
Naval Proving Ground. 

IONA ISLAND, NEW YORK, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. 

KEY WEST, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station. 

LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Air Station. 

MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 
rack Nav Yard 

NEW LONDON CONN., Marine Barracks 
Submarin Base 

be ORLEANS, LA., Marine Barracks, 

val Statior 

NE WPOR ', RHODE ISLAND, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Torpedo Station. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard 

NOR FOL K, VA., Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard 

PARRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, Ma- 
rine Barracks 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Air Station 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

QUANTICO, VA., Marine Barracks. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 


racks. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFOR NI A, Marine Detach- 
ment, U. S Destroye Base. 


SAN DIEGO, ¢ “AL. IFOR NIA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Air Station, 

SOUTH CHARL BE STON, Ww VA., Marine 
Barracks, Naval Ordnance Plant. 

ST. JULIEN’S CREEK, VA., Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. 

w —_ i1TON, D. C., Marine Barracks, Sth 
and e Sts.. S. E 

Ww ASHINGTON, C., Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard. 

YORKTOWN, VA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Mine Depot. 


CUBA 
GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Station. 
ISLAND OF GUAM 
GUAM, Marine Barracks, Nava! Station. 


AWAIlIl 

PEARL HARBOR, T. H., Marine Barracks, 

Naval Station 
PHILIPPINES 

CAVITE, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval Sta- 
tion. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. 

OLONGAPO, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. 

REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

PORT AU PRINCE, 8th Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks 

CAPE HAITIEN, 2nd Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks 

OBSERVATION SQUADRON NO. 2, Marine 
Barracks, Port au Prince 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

SAINT CROIX, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station 

SAINT THOMAS, Marine Barracks, Naval 


Station, 
CHINA 
PEKING, Marine Detachment, American Le- 
gation. 


rIENTSIN, Thit Brigade, U. S. Marines 
NICARAGUA 

MANAGUA Kast Coast Expeditionary 

Forces 


A Good New Year’s Resolution! 


Patronize Your Post Exchange 


Your EXCHANGE 
pays for most of your 
recreation, such as free 
movies, boxing bouts, 
dences, etc. Why not 
make it more powerful? 
Buy all your supplies at 
your Post Exchange, and 

sap the benefit of more 
and better entertain- 
ent. 


Waerever you have a 
choice of several brands 
of goods, buy the one 
that is advertised in The 
Leatherneck. This co- 
operation with our ad- 

ertisers will always help 
you to have a bigger and 
better magazine. 


Rst EXCHANGE Officers 
and Stewards are invited 
to contribute articles to 
The Leatherneck in- 
tended to improve the 
Post Exchanges or to 
inform the men. 
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Brennan’s Cream-Colored Flannels 


BRENNAN 
u| strode into the office of 
the Identification Bu- 
reau. The indolent swagger, which marked him as 
an “upper office man,” was lacking. Unmistakably 
he was in haste. 

The blue clad officers on duty here looked up from their type- 
writers and card indices at this debonair young giant, as he 
hurried among them, importunity written on his handsome face. 
They greeted him as he went by; he answered only by a wave 
of one large hand. His eyes were fixed on the sergeant in 
charge. 

“Well, Tom, what’s on your chest?” The sergeant put down 
the little wire-tipped pointer with which he had been counting 
the lines on a fingerprint, and looked up over his shoulder. 

Brennan paused beside the roll-top desk. He saw the eyes 
of the other officers fixed on him. He smiled around on all of 
them, then down on the sergeant, a smile of ineffable com- 
placency. 

“Sorry for you lads, working here these nice days.” His 
smile widened. “And me just goin’ home to get acquainted with 
my family.” 

“Going to turn in your tools, Tom? I thought you were 
strong with the commission.” The Bertillon man stopped on his 
way to the measuring room long enough to deliver this sally. 

Brennan continued smiling imperturbably. “Not yet. Vaca- 
tion for me. Going to the country.” 

“Where you going this year, Tom?” 
inquiry for the others. 

Brennan shook his head. “Sorry I can’t tip the place off 
Sergeant. You see,”—his manner became exaggeratedly con- 
fidential and included the entire room—“it’s just a little village 
where a few of the best of us—bankers and business men, you 
know, boys—take our rest. And—you understand how it is, of 
course—if we let down the bars once, it would be common.” 

“Going to crash in with that faro dealer’s front you’re sport- 
ing today ?” the Bertillon man inquired. 

This sarcasm, which was directed toward Brennan’s black-and- 
white striped raiment, brought joy to the rest of the room. But 
Brennan ignored it. 

“Tomorrow morning,” he said slowly and impressively, “I 
show in white flannels, just like the lads down in Burlingame 
when they line up to watch a game of polo.” He chuckled. 
“You ought to see me when I put that suit on. It took my wife 
a week to pick it out. When I get into it, they’ll take me for 
somebody with a title and make me pay my hotel bill in 
advance.” 

He waved his hand at the departing Bertillon man and nodded 
to the others. His smile gave way to the former look of haste; 
he fumbled in his pocket. 

_ “Here, Sergeant, before something breaks that they’ll want 

me to look after.” He laid a slip of paper on the desk. “That’s 
the memorandum. That fellow Kelly, booked to me and Sulli- 
van—I made him this afternoon. He and his pal blew out here 


The sergeant voiced 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


from Chicago two weeks ago to tear 
off some of the country banks. We 
ain’t got a thing on him. All we 
can do is to show him to the watch and get him a floater.” 
ng hurried on out, answering the good-byes which followed 

im. 

Downstairs, in the upper office, he was stowing away his 
revolver and handcuffs in his locker, when another well-groomed 
Titan tried to buttonhole him. 

“That boxman, booked to you and Sullivan—I think I can 
put you wise to where you can get a line on his pal.” 

Brennan slammed the locker door and thrust his keys into 
his pocket. 

“I don’t want him.” He saw the look of surprise on the 
other’s face. “I’m through with this place for two weeks.” He 
started for the door and strove to find words to express the 
extent of his emancipation. 

“Listen, now,” he said over his shoulder. “If I was to see a 
bunch of yeggs kicking their way into the Hibernia Bank to- 
night, do you know what I’d do?” He paused as if waiting for 
an answer; then: “I’d walk around the block and wish them good 
luck. I’m off to the country, and anyone that talks crooks to 
me from now until the first of September gets punched right 
in the eye.” 

With this declaration, Brennan left his astonished associate 
in the Hall of Justice and hurried down Kearney Street to 
catch a car home. 

It was the sixteenth of August. Until the morning of Sep- 
tember first, Detective Sergeant Brennan was just Tom Bren- 
nan, or Daddy, according to what member of his family hap- 
pened to be addressing him. The Hall of Justice would not 
know him. 

For eleven months and sixteen days of the year he went 
every morning to that huge gray building, through whose wide 
entrance men and women pass in day-long procession, burdened 
with their own shame or with sorrow for the shame of others. 
Here he joined the pack of large, well-groomed man-hunters 
whose business it is to follow trails too devious for their fellows 
in blue and brass. Like all the others who worked out of the 
upper office, he had his specialty; he looked for faces to match 
the photographs and descriptions in the Identification Bureau. 
In that endless search he swaggered through crowded streets; 
he gossiped with officers from other cities, with prison wardens 
and with his own prisoners. He was immersed in the lore of 
thieves, familiar with their latest methods, master of their 
argot. 

But, when that fifty weeks was up, he went to the country 
with his wife and two children. He talked plain, respectable 
English. Sophistication departed from his eyes. 

On his way home this afternoon he stopped in a haberdasher’s. 
He lingered there for some time, picking out three pairs of 
socks. 

“Light blue,” he told the clerk, and he was particular to see 
that he got the exact tint. For his wife had given him direc- 
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tions on this question of selection; and, though he was famed 
for fearlessness during the hours when he earned bread and 
butter for his family, Detective Sergeant Brennan lived in deep 
respect for Maggie’s authority. 

The next day he was lying on springy turf enjoying the 
earth’s luxurious caress. He was gazing straight into a sky 
of deepest blue. He listened lazily to the voices of the two 
children. 

They were riding an ancient and decrepit horse, whose name, 
he gathered from their adjurations, would be Moses. Brennan 
drank in their clamor as if it were to him sweet music. He 
sighed and stretched his great legs. 

“Daddy, Moses won't go when we tell him to. 
grass.” 

“Kick him in the ribs.” Brennan heaved another sigh. He 
sniffed the odor of crushed grass; he gazed deeper into the blue 
heavens. He told himself that this was living. 

His ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps. A voice 
called his name. He sat up abruptly. Something like conster- 
nation showed on his face. 

“Tom Brennan! Just look at your suit!” 

“Hello, Maggie! Time you came! His voice was heavily 
jovial. But he arose, doffed his coat and began brushing it 
industriously. 

It was a coat of cream-colored flannel; and when he put it 
on again, Brennan loomed, a titanic symphony in cream, from 
the soles of his canvas shoes to the crown of the yachting cap 
which exactly matched the two-piece suit. He stood smiling on 
his wife. In that light raiment he looked larger than usual, 
too huge and lusty for such fragile fabric. Although the clothes 
fitted him well, it seemed somehow as if his big muscles must 
presently burst forth through them. 

“All right now! No harm done.” But there was apprehension 
in his eyes as he looked into her face. That face was modeled 
on round lines—altogether adorable! 

“You've wrinkled the coat, and there’s a grass stain!” 

“Oh, come on! Say, let’s take the kids swimming. It’s long 
enough after lunch.” 

She smiled at his eagerness. 
going to take you to the pool.” 

They scrambled off from the patriarchal Moses, whom they 
left grazing on the spot from which they had battled to move 
him. They seized Brennan by either hand. He laughed down 
at them. There was fondness in his eyes; for, in that khaki- 
clad young Indian chief, bedecked with feathers and fringes, 
he saw a replica in miniature of himself, and in the small 
chubby vision in blue rompers, he beheld a diminutive Maggie. 

A few minutes later he emerged from the bathhouse, his 
bulging muscles gleaming splendidly in the afternoon sunshine. 
The bathing suit seemed about to crack over his great chest. 
Beside him, as nearly like their God had made them as was 
compatible with summer resort rules, the children shrieked 
their joy. 

The bathing pool billowed from end to end when Tom Bren- 
nan hurled his mighty bulk down through the simmering sur- 
face. Little breakers rolled shoreward, while he swam, first 
with his own miniature perched between his shoulders, then 
with the chubby baby clamoring shrilly on his broad back. 

When they were climbing the hill to the hotel, Brennan felt 
his wife’s small hand brushing the cream-colored coat. 

“I'd rather wear my old clothes, Maggie.” He fidgeted as she 
swept the garment with more vigorous strokes. “They’re more 
comfortable, and——” 

“Wear them! Indeed you will wear them, Tom Brennan! 
Do you think I’m going to let you go tearing round in these?” 

“Well, you made me today. Ouch! Maggie! Say! People 
will think you’re beating me.” He made huge pretense of 
dodging and the children laughed. 

“Stand still! There! It wasn’t a grass stain after all. I’m 
so glad. I hunted all over town for this suit. I wanted you to 
wear it today—our first day here—so you'd look nice. But 
you’re to keep them without a single spot; and when they have 
the dance at the hotel Saturday night———” 

“Going to have a dance? Good!” He smiled happily. 

“Yes; and you’re going in this suit, Tom, and going to look 
the way you ought to.” 

So Brennan wore his old clothes on the morrow and reveled in 
the freedom which those garments gave him—freedom to throw 
himself on the grass, to stride through thickets, to romp with 
the children like a huge boy. 

Emancipation was complete with him. The work that he 
did for fifty weeks of every year was barely a memory. He 
knew none of its problems, none of its responsibilities. He 
was often conscious of a lightness in his hip pockets, bereft 
of their old weight of grim “hardware.” 
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He reveled in these lazy, carefree days—his vacation. The 
children made him companion or beast of burden as they willed. 
He picked flowers for them; he ferried them across the swim- 
ming pool; he carried them through the forest on his shoulders. 
And Maggie told him when to come home or what to wear. 

There were occasions when he found himself unwittingly in 
conflict with the ruling spirit of this happy kingdom! 

A sunny morning when he allowed the chubby vision in blue 
rompers to feast on ice cream, topped off by sticky confections 
from the village store—a morning followed by a noontide of 
colicky tears and stern reprimand. 

A lazy afternoon when, urging the khaki-clad Indian chief to 
remount Moses—grown rebellious under importunities and of a 
sudden discovering that he still possessed one rheumatic buck 
—he heard the swish of skirts and Maggie bearing down on him 
with red cheeks and blazing eyes. 

And the enormous occasion when he was caught letting his 
son roll on the dirty earth locked in physical combat with the 
heir of the railroad section foreman. 

However, these were but passing breezes ruffling the surface 
of a tranquil pool. Brennan survived them, smiling in the 
grateful sensation of being a carefree subject where Maggie 
ruled. There was something in that sensation akin to the 
feeling of lightness in the hip pockets of that flannel suit, 
when he wore it during the evenings. 

Often, when the lounged among the other summer visitors, 
gay in those cream-colored clothes, he saw Maggie's eye upon 
him, and he remembered to comport himself with sedulous care 
for that fabric. 

So when Saturday evening came and the children were tucked 
away in bed, Brennan stood before his wife. 

“I kept them clean, Maggie,” he chuckled. 

She tightened the knot of his tie, stepped back and looked 
him over. 

“You were pretty good, Tom. And you'll be the best looking 
man in the whole dining-room tonight.” 

They went downstairs and joined the crowd of summer visi- 
tors on the floor of the large dining-room. They had danced 
until nearly midnight, when Fate so ordered things that Bren- 
nan saw Maggie's finger beckoning him to her side. She was 
sitting by a woman from one of the bungalows from whose 
rent the village people derived a goodly portion of their 
sustenance. 

“Mrs. Chisolm has forgotten her lace shawl,” said Maggie, 
beaming up at him. “Will you get it for her, dear?” 

And in a moment Brennan found himself with the key to the 
cottage and minute directions as to the location of the wrap 
in question. 

He set forth at once. He was crossing the wide veranda of 
the hotel when he saw a little old man with bent shoulders and 
the brush-like tuft of chin-whiskers which used to be so much 
in evidence on the stage when “The Old Homestead” and 
kindred plays had their vogue. 

“Evening, Chief.” Brennan waved his hand. 

The village police force acknowledged the salutation with 
gravity and resumed his post by the dining-room window, 
against whose panes he had been pressing the chin whisker, a 
rapt spectator during every “rag” dance of the evening. 

Brennan hurried on down the long hill on whose summit the 
hotel was gleaming in flashing contrast to the sleeping town. 
Tall redwoods, survivors of the forest, loomed beside the road. 
The cool perfume of sweet peas and mignonette stole out from 
dooryard gardens, hidden in the darkness.- His soul drank 
placidity from the soft, fragrant night. 

He passed through the business part of the village. The 
windows were dark; no human being save himself was moving 
here. The general store, where ranchers from the surrounding 
country did their trading, the post office, the ice cream parlor, 
the bowling alley and the little bank, which was the community’s 
latest token of prosperity, were sound asleep. 

He crossed the railroad track near the diminutive depot and 
reached the bungalow to which he had been directed. He 
entered, struck a match and found the lace shawl over the 
back of a chair. 

As he was nearing the railroad track on his way back, Bren- 
nan heard the roar of the late evening passenger train from 
the city. He saw the glare of the head-light sweeping around 
a curve. Idle curiosity made him halt beside a clump of shrub- 
bery near the end of the depot platform, to watch one of the 
few daily events which interrupted the siesta of ordinary village 
existence. 

The locomotive thundered to its stopping place: the brakes 
whined; the air began sobbing in the pipes. A mail sack 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Three 


ADVANCE MISINFORMATION 


MIEN! I have an idea! 

The three of us looked up and 
around from the table in Will- 
iams’ restaurant, where we usually ate our lunch, 
and saw just whom we had expected to see. Hank 
McCoy, and no other. It wasn’t a surprise to us, 
because Mac spent the majority of his waking hours, outside of 
the time he spent in selling a little insurance once in a while, 
having ideas. 

We hadn’t known Mac very long, because he had only recently 
come to Maysville, but he seemed like a decent enough fellow, 
with an entertaining line of chatter. As far as we knew, his 
one fault was that he was always spouting off about his ideas 
and the money they would make. He was a bachelor, and we 
didn’t see him in Maysville much after business hours, so about 
the only chance we had to know him was at lunch time, when 
we had struck up a fairly intimate acquaintance. The rest of 
us at the table had known each other for years. 

It’s not ordinarily much of my business when anybody has 
an idea, but when they waltz into a restaurant and, sitting down 
beside you, insist on your listening to their brain eruption, 
what can you do? Listen to it, of course, just as we did. 

With me at the table were Frank Collins, the owner of a 
pretty prosperous advertising agency, and Charley Floyd. 
Charley had inherited a pile of money from his father, and was 
excusing himself for living like the rest of us by working as 
assistant cashier in the bank in which he owned the majority of 
the stock. Me? I’m state distributor for the Straight Line 
Eight. 

So we waited while Mac, who since he is in the insurance 
business is naturally a gambler (by that I mean that his busi- 
ness required a leaning in that direction if he was to take any 
risks at all) pulled out his chair and sat down. 

“I have an idea,” he repeated. He looked at all of us as if 
he expected us to jump out of our chairs, pound him on the back 
and proclaim his accomplishment to the four winds. We sat 
there. Mac, as I said before, was noted for his ideas. I forgot 
to mention that he never had received any presidential or con- 
gressional recognition for any of his brain-family. 

"a ” and he said it like the proud father of a first born 
son, “I am going to put on a balloon race!” 

“Mac, please don’t,” begged Charley. “Don’t excite me like 
that! I have heart trouble and can’t stand to hear of thrilling 
incidents like balloon races.” 

That wise crack didn’t do a thing to McCoy, who was so 
worked up that he wouldn't have stopped if we had clouted him 
with a chair. 

Up until that time, we’d all thought it was a joke, but it 
wasn’t. 

“You three are going to put on this race with me,” the idea 
factory proclaimed. 

“Not me,” Charley declared, and Frank and I chimed in with 
our regrets. 

“Oh, yes you are,” Mac asserted, and he began to weave his web. 

At first, we were as skeptical as anybody would have been a 
year ago if a flight to Europe had been mentioned, because 
we didn’t doubt that it could be done, but we didn’t want to be 
the guys that fell for it. 

But as Mac got into his subject—this balloon race—it began 
to sound as if it weren’t so far out of the way as we'd thought 
at first. 

As he had it doped out, a national balloon race could be 
thrown right here in Maysville. Not the whole race, you under- 
stand, but the start-off. He talked and talked, and I don’t be- 
lieve he stopped to draw breath for an hour. 

“Now here’s the way I’ve got the thing scheduled,” he said. 

“You three are to be the money and I’m going to be the brains. 
You fellows scrape up seventy-five hundred——” 

“Seventy-five hundred what?” I asked. 

“Seventy-five hundred dollars, of course,”” and Mac gave me 
a pitying glance. “That will take care of the expenses of stag- 
ing the race. Twenty-five hundred will be enough for actual 
expenses, but we'll give a $5,000 prize to the balloon that makes 
the longest trip after it leaves Maysville. That’s all you have 
to do—put up the money, and I'll do all the work. All I’m going 
to charge you is forty per cent of the $15,000 or $20,000 that 
you'll make over and above the money you put in and get back 
after the race is over.” 


By Rex Saffer 


To make a long story snappy, Mac proposed 
to stage this race, not only for the glory 
of good old Maysville, but for the purpose 
of making some money for’ himself, and since we were 
already down in his little book to back him up with the green- 
backs, some more for us. The idea was founded on what most 
of these propositions are laid—it was to be advertised as a 
great thing for the town from a financial viewpoint on account 
of its drawing power for people from a radius of a hundred 
or so miles around. And, just like every other proposition of 
that general description, it was scheduled to make a neat little 
pile of cash for the four of us, as well as to get a lot of news- 
paper space in the down-state, Chicago and Indianapolis papers. 
Of course, after our project brought the people to town, it was 
the business of the merchants to seil their wares and to get 
that $10 that chambers of commerce claim every visitor leaves 
in every town he enters. 

But, as I said, when Mac unfolded the scheme, it sounded 
plausible enough, and looked like a money maker for us, if for 
nobody else. My experience has generally been that if there is 
any extra money to be picked up anywhere, it’s my job to go 
ahead and pick it up and not leave it to be hoarded by some- 
body who probably wouldn’t know how to handle it. By the 
time he finished unfolding his plan, he’d marked all over the 
table cloth, and I could see myself as the owner of several 
more automobile agencies through Indiana and Illinois. 

Anyway, within the next few days, Charley and Frank and I 
had drawn checks to Mac’s account for $2,500 apiece, making 
up the $7,500 he needed, and he had wired the national associa- 
tion of balloonists or whatever trade association these idle-air 
travelers have, and had their sanction to the race, which he had 
proposed to pull off in sixty days. In giving their sanction, the 
heads of the balloon association body had set July 15 as the 
final day on which the race could be held. So, since he needed 
a good deal of time to get everything in ship-shape, Mac decided 
to hold the race on that day, and to take the chance that noth- 
ing would happen to stop it. 

Then we left the whole thing to the promoter, with one 
exception. 

You’ll remember that he mentioned taking forty per cent 
of the gravy after the race was over. It was only natural that 
we shouldn’t want all of that to go to him, so we shaved him 
down to half that much. He kicked like a banker at note-renew- 
ing time, but we were cagey, and by looking glum and pessimis- 
tic over the outcome (which we weren’t) we compromised with 
him by agreeing that if there was any deficit he wouldn’t have 
to pay his share as long as he was taking only twenty per cent 
of the profits. 

Weil, things rocked along for a month or so with Mac working 
like a trooper to get the best of the cross-country floaters lined 
up for the race. We helped him out occasionally with speeches 
to the chamber of commerce, the advertising club and the like, 
because we figured on having the civic organizations take a 
bunch of tickets off our hands on the excuse of civic pride. The 
home-town publicity and the stories in the local papers helped 
out a lot, and when the race was only two weeks off, everybody 
in Maysville was as excited about that bag event as you could 
possibly imagine. How and why in the world the Maysvillains 
got worked up about it, I couldn’t see, but believe me I didn’t 
make any objection to it. 

Mac got eight fairly well known balloonists lined up with 
promises of the $5,000 purse that was to be handed over to the 
guy whose gas (in the balloon) held out the longest and put 
him the greatest distance from Maysville. The only require- 
ment, since he wasn’t charging them an entrance fee, was that 
the balloons had to be ready to cut loose an hour before starting 
time (they were to draw tickets and would start at intervals 
of five minutes), and that they had to leave the ground to be 
eligible for consideration. With those rules, I could have 
competed. 

The papers in Maysville gave us all the space we could fill on 
the sport pages, and we were surprised to find that the city 
papers not only wanted stories but sent their correspondents 
down to Maysville to handle the stuff for us. Mac had rented 
a ground floor office in one of the downtown buildings, and he put 
all of the newspaper men in there with everything they wanted. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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CORPORAL’S CHEVRONS 


} transport landed Dick Capwell 

j at Polloc, the rest of the gang 

Be showed him just how they felt about it. 

That particular Marine Corps detachment ex- 
= tended no welcome to green “replacements” from 

Manila. Composed of old-timers—men who sported one or more 

“hash-marks” on their sleeves—they regarded every recruit as 

a liability, and were as hard-boiled and ungodly a crew as could 

be gathered together anywhere under the sun. A sort of close 

corporation of veterans guarding civilization’s fringe, welded 

into an efficient fighting machine by two paramount ideals: 

their regard for “Wild Bill” Turlock, the commander, and their 

utter disregard for danger. 

Into this stepped Dick, green, unseasoned, with a hot vindica- 
tion of his youth in his eyes, and in his heart a blind belief 
in his own fitness for the supreme test of man. 

It was a typical Mindinao night; hot and close, with the oily 
waters of Parang Bay gurgling a monotonous accompaniment to 
the call of ghecko lizards in the bush. They had gathered in 
the nipa barracks in various stages of undress, little grizzled 
Brennan making fun for the crowd over the new orders from 
headquarters. 

“Hereafter all promotions will be made according to merit, 
instead of seniority as heretofore,” he mocked in a high falsetto 
voice, repeating the message which had arrived that day. Then 
—dropping into his own bass rumble—‘“Hell! What do they 
think we are; a bunch of Sunday School kids?” 

Brennan began to unlace his leggings with a vicious “snick- 
snick” of brass tipped strings through the eyelets, then con- 
tinued, “Well, boys, it ought to be easy for us all to be non- 
coms now. All you gotta do is lay off the bino, say ‘yes, Sir; 
no, Sir’; to the officers, and get in every night before taps. 
Nothing to it a-tall.” 

Pulling out the “makings” he rolled a cigarette nonchalantly, 
but everyone in the squad-room knew that behind his chaff and 
affected unconcern lurked keen disappointment. This was in 
the old days before the Great War, when promotion in the 
Marine Corps was slow, and a man waited eight—sometimes 
twelve—years for his corporal’s warrant. Although Brennan 
was senior private of the detachment, and there existed a 
vacancy as corporal, by no stretch of the imagination could his 
record be called a meritorious one. A fondness for “bino,” with 
its accompanying numerous courts-martial, would damn the 
veteran in the eyes of Headquarters, in spite of his seniority. 

“Never mind, Brennan,” comforted Hodge, the bugler. “Next 
time old Datto Ali goes on the war-path, we'll all hang back 
and let you capture the old boy single-handed. Then you'll 
be ace-high with Headquarters, and they'll hafta sew chevrons 
on you.” 

“Yeh!” snarled the grizzled one. “And then you'll blow taps 
over me, and the rest of you birds’ll divide up my clothes. I 
tell you what, fellows,’ he continued, now thoroughly aroused, 
“This man’s outfit is going to the dogs. New orders, new regu- 
lations, new——-Say!” he broke off suddenly, “Speaking of new 
regulations, here comes the new Marine Corps itself.” 

In the doorway stood Dick, surveying them through mocking 
gray eyes. There was a momentary silence while he strode 
in easily, and flung a brand-new slicker across the back of a 
chair. 

“Go right on talkin’, boys. Don’t mind me; I ain’t an officer.’ 

Brennan regarded him with disfavor. “Rookie, huh?” 

“Hell, no!” replied the newcomer; “I been in the service 
three months.” 

Stifling a snicker, Hodge broke in. “Well, listen bud. This 
ain’t exactly a Sunday School picnic down here. How’d they 
ever come to send a kid like you?” 

Dick seated himself comfortably and ran a hand through his 


thought you needed some new blood down 
here.” 

“Blood!” scoffed the bugler; “Say, did you ever use that nice 
shiny bayonet you’ve got?” 

: Mn ad answered Dick. “Back in the training camp at Mare 
sland. 

“Bah!” Hodge rose impatiently and joined a “domino party” 
in a far corner of the squad-room. 

Abashed for the moment, by the bugler’s gruffness, Dick 
shifted uneasily in his chair, then turned to Brennan. 

. “Say,” he asked, “Is there really a chance to see some action 
ere?” 

“Action?” Brennan looked him over. “Yeh; more than 
you're looking for maybe.” 

Dick laughed. “Well, I’m looking for all there is. You 
see,” he explained confidentially, “when I enlisted back in 
Frisco, the recruiting sergeant told me 2 

“Sure,” interrupted the other, “I know what he told you. 
That every buck private in the Marine Corps has a chance 
to become a general. All you hafta do is get made a corporal 
and be one for two years. Then they’ll let you take the exami- 
nation for lieutenant, and after that you go right on up.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” nodded Dick. “How’d you know?” 

Brennan regarded the red-haired one pityingly. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the little man would have burst forth in a 
profane denunciation of recruiting sergeants and all their 
works. This time, however—perhaps because of his own dis- 
appointment—he didn’t have the heart, but merely replied, 
“That’s what they told me.” 

“How long have you been in the outfit?” the rookie wanted 
to know. 

At the answer, “Ten years,” he grew thoughtful. 

“Well—uh—supposin’ a fellow did some heroic stunt or 
something; wouldn’t they make him a non-com then? You 
see ” the rookie lowered his voice and glanced uneasily 
around the squad-room. Then—observing that all the other 
men were engrossed in the crap game—he hurried on. “There’s 
a girl back there in Frisco. Her old man was an officer in the 
Spanish War; and he said if I put in my two years out here 
in the Islands, and come back with corporal’s chevrons he’d let 
her marry me; otherwise not. That’s why I jumped at the 
chance to come down here where a fellow’s got some show.” 

Brennan spat disgustedly. “‘Wanta be a hero, huh? Well, 
lemme give you some advice—forget that hero stuff! There’s 
plenty of fightin’ here; sure. Fhe Moros are always raidin’ 
some Goo-goo village or other, and then we hafta go out and 
chase ’em through the hills for a couple o’ days. Mostly we 
have a skirmish or two; but as for pullin’ off any grand-stand 
plays—Hell! Forget it, son,” he concluded. “Try to make a 
Marine out o’ yourself first.” 

He got up, stretching himself. At that moment, the first 
note of “taps” rang out from the parade-ground. 

“Listen, kid.” said Brennan, “I’m going to turn in. If you 
wanta bunk next to me, there’s an empty one. Used to be 
Corporal Donovan’s.” 

Dick nodded. “What happened to him?” 

The old-timer grunted. “Nothin’ much; got sliced up with a 
kris, last raid we had.” 

Capwell took the empty cot, thereby becoming Brennan's 
“bunkie;” and it marked the beginning of a new epoch in his 
life. Hitherto the boy had been full of the self-importance of 
youth, but now the old-timer came into the proposition. 

The friendship between them grew to be a joke among the 
others; they nicknamed Brennan the “Nurse-Maid,” and he 
stood it with growling good-nature. 

Dick, himself, however, continued to be a rank outsider. The 
veteran “Leathernecks” would not accept him as one of them. 
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In spite of the boy’s six feet of brawn, he was untried; and 
green kids had no place in Mindinao. Something more than 
mere “beef” was needed; a high, unfaltering courage, and ex- 
perience to carry a man through the thousand perils that 
menaced them from the dark. 

Hodge pretty well expressed the opinion of the crowd when 
he spoke to Brennan about it. 

“That kid—what you wanta be so chummy with him for? 
He hasn’t showed us what he can do yet, and for all you know, 
he might not have any more guts than a lizard. Go easy, 
Brennan.” 

“Aw lay off!” Brennan had just come in from his tour of 
guard duty. Owing to an unusually heavy sick-list, he had 
been compelled to do a double shift, and his temper was anything 
but sweet. “Let the kid alone. He ain’t had a chance yet, but 
he’ll make good when the time comes. Some o’ you bunk- 
soldiers better worry about your own selves instead.” 

Brennan strode angrily to his own corner of the squad-room, 
where he found the kid listlessly burnishing his virgin bayonet. 

“I tell you, Brennan,” he cried; “I’m gettin’ sick of this. I 
been here three weeks, and it’s deader’n Sansome Street on a 
Sunday.” 

The old-timer sat down and rolled a smoke. 
hero stuff on your mind?” 

“Aw quit kiddin’; you know what I mean.” 

“Yeh,” nodded Brennan. “You’re worryin’ about that girl in 
Frisco. You wanta get made a corporal right away, so you 
can write and tell her old man the glad news.” 

Dick flushed, but remained silent. The little man looked at 
him, and into his own weather-beaten face crept a look of 
affectionate tolerance. “Never mind, Bud, your chance may 
come any time. You never can tell.” 

It seemed ominous that he had hardly spoken before “as- 
sembly” rang out from the parade-ground, accompanied by 
“Wild Bill’s” roaring command, “Fall in, men; step lively 
now!” 

In a moment they had buckled on heavy cartridge belts, 
seized their rifles, and were out there, lining up with the rest. 
Lantern light shone on the tense faces of the men, and was 
flung back by their metal bayonet-scabbards. A trembling 
native runner crouched close to “Wild Bill,” casting uneasy 
glances out into the night. 

“The Moros are raiding Cotabato, men!” roared the com- 
mander, “and we’ve got to step lively if we’re going to do any 
good. Sergeant, call the roll!” 

Sergeant Grady hurriedly complied. As soon as the last 
man had answered “Here!” and they had counted off in squads, 
the captain gave the command, “Squads right!” then suddenly 
checked the movement. 

“Hold on! We've got four sick men inside there. We can’t 
leave them alone. Brennan, you and Capwell stay behind.” 

As the detachment clanked away into the jungle, Dick flung 
his rifle into the rack with a curse. 

“Damn it all! The first chance I’ve had, and he makes me 
stay behind.” 

“What the do we care,” remarked Brennan philosophi- 
cally. “Orders is orders; you'll have plenty other chances to do 
your stuff.” 

Followed an hour of half-hearted seven-up on Brennan’s 
bunk, while the sick men slumbered fitfully. Then—all Hell 
broke loose! 

An unearthly scream rang out from the direction of “Wild 
Bill’s” quarters, and in a moment the captain’s Filipino servant 
burst into the barracks, screeching and trembling with terror. 

“El Moros! El Moros! They are all around us, senores!” 


In one swift movement, Brennan leaped off the bunk and 
grabbed his rifle out of the rack. “Shake it up, Kid!” the old- 


“Still got that 


timer yelled, “Bolt that door, and close all the shutters.” 

Peering out one of the unglazed window-openings, Brennan 
suddenly raised his rifle and fired. The report was answered by 
a screech from outside, and the little man ducked down below 
the sill with a grin of satisfaction. 

“Hot damn! I got one that time.” 

Under the veteran’s direction, the four helpless sick men 
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were quickly moved to one corner of the barracks, and a bar- 
ricade of mattresses and pillows built up around them. 

Shrill yells sounded from outside, accompanied by the roar 
of the Moros’ muzzle-loaders. A few slugs tore through the 
nipa side-walls and buried themselves in the barricade. 

Looking out through a ragged opening, Dick beheld a grim 
circle of dark forms converging slowly on the barracks. From 
their midst came occasional flashes, but for the most part the 
Moros contented themselves with hitching along on their 
bellies; biding their time— 

Capwell was conscious of a sinking sensation in the pit of 
his stomach as he noted that each Moro carried a wicked-looking 
kris, from which the moonlight struck sparks of silver fire. 
Presently—if they lived till then—would come close, hot work— 

“Fix bayonets, Kid!” yelled Brennan. 

Both men were loading and firing as rapidly as they could 
insert fresh clips into their magazines. The sick men—all vic- 
tims of the dreaded “dengue fever’—were hardly conscious of 
what was going on. 

“That Cotabato raid was a fake,” gritted Brennan, “but we 
gotta hold ’em off Kid, till the bunch gets back.” 

Suddenly, mingling with the reports of the Marines’ Krags, 
sounded an ominous crackle. The room began to fill with 
smoke. 

“Hell! They’ve fired the barracks,” exclaimed the old-timer. 

Fortunately, however, the nipa was well water-soaked from 
the frequent tropical rains, and the flames gained but little 
headway. The sweat streamed into their eyes and smoke tore 
at their lungs, leaving them raw and dry. It began to be 
unbearable. 

A queer choking cough from the Filipino servant made Dick 
turn his head and look at him. The native clawed wildly at his 
breast, then sank to the floor where he lay quite still; as one is 
apt to do with a leaden slug in his lungs. 

Then—Dick “cracked!” There swept over him an overmaster- 
ing fear, an agonizing terror. He fancied he could already 
feel the cut of those keen, hellish blades. Either that, or to be 
cooked alive— 

With a sharp curse, he stumbled over to Brennan, dragging 
his rifle after him. “I’m going to try and get away,” he mut- 
tered. “There’s no use of us all dyin’.” 

The little man—still sighting and firing—drew a sharp 
breath. “Steady, Kid! Hang onto your nerve!” 

There was a sudden shrill chorus of yells from outside. Dick 
swayed a trifle; his voice came thick through his throat. “I’m 
goin’, I tell you; right now.” 

Brennan caught his arm in an iron grip. “Like Hell you 
will! No Marine’s ever been a damn yellow-belly yet; and 
you’re not—” A sudden rush of thick, choking smoke cut short 
his utterance. 

Dick turned away from it, shaking off Brennan’s clutch, run- 
ning with his head down; impelled by the blind, primeval in- 
stinct of self-preservation! 

Somehow, with the help of his bayonet, he managed to pry 
loose a floor-board in a far corner of the barracks. Squeezing 
through, he landed in the space beneath the building, and peered 
out. 

The Moros were directing most of their energies toward the 
corner from which the spiteful crack of Brennan’s rifle could 
still be heard. Then, too, the swirling smoke-screen obscured 
Dick’s movements. Scuttling across the parade-ground on all 
fours, he finally gained the shelter of the jungle, and paused 
to look back. 

As he watched, the crouching savages suddenly sprang up- 
right, waving their deadly krises, while from their throats 
came a wild, exultant shout of victory. Brennan’s rifle was 
silent! 

It was only then that Dick remembered his bunkie! It came 
upon him with a crushing certainty, the conviction of his cow- 
ardice—his desertion of his sick comrades, and of the man he 
had called his friend! He stood for a moment, paralyzed under 
a weight of shame. 

The next, he was down on one knee, pumping shot after shot 
into the screaming horde. The Moros—demoralized by this 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE BUTLER BRIDGE AT PEICHANG 


Ceremony of Presentation to Chinese People takes place on Road between Peking and Tientsin 
Before Crowd and Officials of Two Countries 


of friendship between the 
#| American Marines and the Chinese people still 
continue. The vast difference in the two races is 
being overcome by friendly acts which are con- 
ducive to a complete mutual understanding and 
harmony. Any racial prejudice that may have 
exleted at one time has disappeared, and these people seem to 
compete with each other to further promote this amiable rela- 
tionship. There is a constant exchange of gifts and symbols 
of good will between them. 

Searcely a month had passed 


Arriving at Tientsin, General Butler realized that this was 
an opportunity to do something of a constructive nature which 
might benefit the Chinese people and at the same time increase 
the friendly feeling existing between them and the Marines, 
who, after all, represent the American people. General Butler 
conceived the idea of constructing a bridge that would be more 
substantial than the one erected, and freely permit traffic be- 
tween Tientsin and Peking. Furthermore, the roadway between 
Tientsin and Peichang, and for some distance towards Peking, 
was in a very bad state of re- 
pair. The General decided to 
give a practical demonstration 


since the villagers of Ta Chih 
Ku General Butler 
with the “10,000 Men Umbrella” 
before he reciprocated by giv- 
ing the citizens of Peichang a 
badly needed bridge. 

The General first discovered 
the need of this bridge during 
the latter part of September 
when he had occasion to journey 
from Tientsin to Peking by way 
of automobile. He arrived at 
Peichang, a village about ten 
miles outside the city limits of 
Tientsin, and found that the 
bridge spanning a small stream 
had collapsed during a period of 
abnormal! rainfall, and that all 
motor traffic between Tientsin 
and Peking was consequently 
interrupted. He immediately 
returned to Tientsin and issued 
orders to the Fifth Company 
Engineers for the construction 
of a temporary bridge to re- 
place the one that had been 
washed away. 

Upon the General’s return 
from Peking he encountered a 
number of citizens waiting for him at the bridge. Among them 
was the Chinese Road Commissioner from Tientsin, who ex- 
pressed great interest in General Butler’s bridge, and asked 
that it be allowed to remain. The General replied that he 
would be very much pleased to allow the bridge to remain, pro- 
viding the Highway Commission would assume all responsibility 
for it in view of its temporary nature. The commissioner 
quickly assented. 


Part of the crowd of villagers from Peichang who gathered daily to watch the progress of the work 
on “Butler Bridge” and the Sino-American Highway. 


General C. Shang, Governor of China; General C. J. Chen, 

commanding Ninth Chinese Army; General S. D. Butler, 

commanding Third Brigade U. S. Marines; riding on trac- 

tor of the Fifth Engineers, which did the road work at 
Peichang. 


of the simple manner in which 
this road might be placed in ex- 
cellent serviceable condition. 

Chinese officials in the public 
works department, engineering 
department, and highway com- 
mission, called on General But- 
ler, and tentative plans were 
outlined for the construction of 
a more permanent bridge at 
Peichang. The task of creating 
fell to Captain Howard and his 
Fifth Engineer Company. Cap- 
tain Howard was also entrusted 
with the construction of a sim- 
ple harrow and a road scraper 
to be hauled by an artillery 
tractor in repairing the road. 

October 3, 1928, was desig- 
nated as the day on which the 
bridge would be opened. Invi- 
tations were extended to all 
prominent Chinese officials, and 
the manager of the Chinese 
Auto Bus Lines, and all local 
agents for American-made au- 
tomobiles. 

On that date, long before 
eleven o’clock, the time set for the formal opening, the road 
for two miles south of Peichang was lined with Chinese sol- 
diers, military police, and civilians. When the general and his 
staff approached, the soldiers and the police gave “present 
arms,” and a military salute to all American officers. This 
was an unusual indication of the friendly feeling already estab- 
lished. In the immediate vicinity of the bridge site were guards 
of Chinese soldiery and military police, and a Chinese band. 

The villagers, num- 

. bering at least a 

thousand, lined the 
banks of the stream. 

As the Chinese offi- 
cials arrived from 
Tientsin in their mo- 
tor cars, they were 
met by General But- 
ler and his staff. A 
deputation from Pei- 
chang presented their 
respects to General 
Butler and expressed 
appreciation and 
thanks for his having 
made the road to 
Tientsin passable. 

Promptly at eleven 
o’clock a company of 
Chinese military po- 
lice, of about one 
hundred men, formed 
in line on the bridge. 
The police band took 
up a position on the 
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road a short distance from the structure, with the Sixth Regi- 
ment Marine Band in rear of them. The Chinese struck up 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and the Marines played the 


Chinese National Anthem, “Ch’in Yuin Lai Hsi” (The Brilliant. 


Clouds of Green). 

General Butler, Executive Chairman C. Shang, Police Commis- 
sioner Tseng, and the Peichang Elder each drove one nail at a 
corner of the bridge and declared it officially open. The flags 
and decorations were then removed; and the entire group of par- 
ticipants, led by General Butler, General Shang, and the two 
bands, marched across the bridge. A motion picture camera 
recorded the event, and a battery of newspaper photographers 
was present. 

The Fifth Engineer Company, using the artillery tractor with 
the improvised harrow and scraper, then gave a demonstration 
of road surfacing and conditioning on about one hundred yards 
of the highway. General Shang, 

General Chen, and other offi- 
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cials watched with keen interest, | 
and there were many expres- 
sions of appreciation and amaze- 
ment at the simple manner in 
which the highway was recon- 
structed. General Chen dis- 
played unconcealed pleasure. He 
explained that on account of the 
unsettled conditions in _China, 
the roads had been neglected. 
He also told General Butler that 
he had troops in that area and 
would place fifteen hundred 
Chinese soldiers at the disposal 
of the Third Brigade, Marine 
Corps, to work on the roads 
from Peichang to Tientsin if 
General Butler would allow the 
men of the Fifth Engineer Com- 
pany to superintend the labor 
and furnish a tractor. All of 
the officials were very enthusi- 
astic, and much conversation en- 
sued relative to the road being 
completed by the Chinese as far 
as Yangtsun, and _ perhaps 
finally to Peking. 

At 11:45 the procession, again 
headed by the two bands, marched back across the bridge to a 
temporary camp established by the Fifth Engineers. The 
guests, about one hundred in number, were here entertained at 
a luncheon by General Butler. 

The food prepared by the galley force of the Engineers was 
of excellent quality. The cook had baked a great chocolate 
cake, which might have represented a large pier for a bridge. 
General Shang was given a knife with which to make the 
first cut in the bridge’s birthday cake. This act was the signal 


1 2 3 4 


(1) Gen. Y. Y. Tseng. 
Howard. (4) Mr. Tao. 
Shang. 


for informal speeches by the various potentates present. 


General Butler expressed his kindly feeling toward the Chi- 
nese people, and the desire of the United States to see them 


(2) Col. Wu. 
(5) Gen. C. J. Chen. 
(7) Gen. S. D. Butler. 
Among Chinese officials who gathered for the dedication 

of the bridge. 


Butler Bridge, constructed by the Fifth Engineer Company under Capt. F. M. Howard, and presented 
by General Smedley D, Butler to the Chinese authorities. 
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forge ahead and accomplish those things which he knew they 
were capable of accomplishing. He expressed the idea that 
both China and the United States were walking on the same 
roads; and that this little bridge, though its value was small in 
dollars and cents, signified the feeling of all the Nationals of 
the United States. 

He also thanked the guests for coming, and hoped they had 
plenty to eat. His suggestion that anyone who hadn’t should 
stand up, was met with hearty laughter. One Chinese gentle- 
man interrupted at this point, and remarked that he personally 
felt more like lying down and going to sleep. 

General Shang, in replying to General Butler, likened the 
small stream beneath the bridge to the Pacific Ocean, with 
China on one side and the United States on the other, this 
bridge joining the two countries forever. He stated that Gen- 
eral Butler would always be remembered, not only by the 
Chinese of the village of Pei- 
chang and the city of Tientsin, 
but by all Chinese. He also said 
that he considered this act of 
General Butler’s a sincere dem- 
onstration of the actual feeling 
that exists between the people 
of China and those of the United 
States, and announced that 
henceforth the span would be 
called “Butler Bridge.” Speak- 
ing with great enthusiasm about 
the construction of the road, he 
remarked that he would look 
forward to its completion 
and would name it the “Sino- 
American Highway.” Many of 
the Chinese officials spoke Eng- 
lish, and they were frank in 
their expressions to General 
Butler and his staff as to their 
real feelings over the ceremony. 

Mr. T. T. Tao, the interpre- 
ter, then called for three cheers 
for the U. S. A. and General 
Butler. The Marine Band played 
“Ch’in Yuin” again, and the 
function was officially at an end. 

Too much credit cannot be 
given to Captain Howard and 
the officers and men of the Fifth Engineer Company for making 
the incident a success. Every man in the company took an in- 
dividual part, not only in the engineering and culinary end, but 
also in the matter of forming good relations with the many 
natives who congregated daily on the scene of operations during 
the construction of the bridge, and each of them will be remem- 
bered by the villagers of Peichang as a kindly representative of 
America and the American people. 

Among those present were: General Smedley D. Butler; Lt.- 
Colonel Miller; Colonel Lemley; Colonel Lyman; Major Long; 
Major Thatcher; Lieutenant Commander Anderson; Captain 
Howard, commanding officer of the 5th Engineers; Lieutenant 
Marie, who _ superin- 
tended the actual con- 
struction work on the 
bridge and road op- 
erations; Lieutenant 
Geottge, of the Lega- 
tion Guard, Peking. 
The Chinese officials 
who accepted the in- 
vitation to be present 
were: General Shang 
Chen, chairman of 
the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Hopei; 
Mr. Tuan, represent- 
ing General Fu Tso-yi, 
Garrison Commander 
of Tientsin; Mr. Tsui 
Ting-hsien, Mayor of 
Tientsin; Mr. T. T. 
Tao, Director of the 
Foreign Affairs Bu- 
reau; Mr. Y. T. Pouo, 
Director of the Gov- 
ernment Mint; Mr. Y. 

(See page 48) 
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(3) Capt. F. M. 
(6) Gen. C. 
(8) Lt. Col. E. B. Miller. 
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The Battles of Belleau Woods 


By Lieutenant Colonel Ernst Otto, German Army (Retired) 


E AMERICAN Ist Division 
had taken up its position in 
a relatively quiet sector. 
The 8rd Division had not 


| 


the 7th Motorized Machine Gun 
had taken a successful part in the Battle of Chateau-Thierry 
during the night of May 31-June 1. It was reserved for the 
2nd Division, therefore, to give the answer to the then all- 
important question: How will the American troops behave in a 
pitched battle? Therein lay the significance of the battles for 
the possession of Belleau Woods.* 

The stirring impression produced on the hard-pressed French- 
men by the appearance of the Americans on the Western Front 
is pictured in vivid language by Pierrefeu in his book, “General 
Headquarters, Sector I”: 

“Striking was the contrast in appearance between the Ameri- 
cans and the French regiments, whose men, in torn uniforms, 
hungry and hollow-eyed, were scarcely able to hold themselves 
erect. New life had come to bring a fresh, surging vigor to 
the body of France, bled almost to death. Thus it came to pass 
that in those crucial days when the enemy stood for a second 
time on the Marne, thinking us disheartened, then, contrary to 
all expectation, an ineffable confidence filled the hearts of all 


*Die I amerikanische Division war zunachst an einer ruhigen Front 
eingesetzt worden, die 3 Division hatte zwar schon in der Nacht vom 
31 Mai/I Juni mit ihren Kraftwagen-Maschinengewehr-Bataillon 7 bei 
Chateau-Thierry erfolgreich in den Kampf eingegriffen, wurde dann 
aber nicht einheitlich verwendet. So war es der 2 Division vorbe- 
halten, eine Antwort zu geben auf die damals noch offene Frage: 
“Wie werden sich die amerikanischen Truppen im Grosskampf be- 
wahren?”’ Darin liegt die Bedeutung der Kampfe um den Wald von 
Belleau. 


A PICTURE REMINISCENT OF “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 


Reprinted by permission from the U.S 
Naval Institute Proceedings were radiating, thereafter repeatedly 


Frenchmen. General Petain, who 
clearly discerned what a vital force they 


pronounced the word ‘Americans’ with 
the satisfaction of the builder of imperishable monuments who 
perceives an inexhaustible source of labor in the midst of the 
threat of a general strike. General Foch, too, included 
the Americans as an essential factor in all his plans for the 
coming offensive.” 

The drama of the situation is enhanced when one remembers 
that this intervention came at a time when, at a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles, the premiers of France, 
England, and Italy issued the following desperate appeal for 
help to President Wilson: 

“There is danger that the war will be lost, unless the speedy 
arrival of additional American troops serves to restore the 
weakened Allied reserves. Thus only can defeat be averted, 
because of the exhausting of the Allied reserves long before 
those of the Germans.” 

How did the Allies come to be in such a desperate situation? 

The German attack between Soissons and Reims had begun 
on May 27, with the storming of the supposedly impregnable 
Chemin des Dames Hill Range, and the French and English posi- 
tions nearby. By May 30 they had reached the Marne. The 
French divisions thrown into this battle had been completely 
crushed; they evaporated, as a French officer aptly expressed 
it, like rain drops on white-hot iron. Not until June 1 could 
the French High Command interpose an organized resistance. 
The German High Command now added to the 7th Army, led 
by Colonel General von Boehn, four divisions which had been in 
the second line, namely, the 197th, 237th, 10th, and 231st In- 
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AN OUTFIT OF MARINES HALT FOR A REST EN ROUTE TO THE FRONT TEN YEARS AGO IN FRANCE 


fantry Divisions. These troops were now grouped on the right 
wing of the 4th Reserve Corps, commanded by General of In- 
fantry von Conta, who had then reached the Marne. The mis- 
sion of this corps was a fan-shaped advance to the southwest, 
while the advancing corps under Winckler, Wichura, Larisch, 
and Francois, took up their positions to the right, facing west. 
In advancing toward the west, the German High Command 
hoped to reach Compiegne, and then, by an attack at Noyon, 
to close the pocket that had been formed there. 

There was no intention, however, that the four divisions push- 
ing southwest should make a thrust for Paris. Even if success- 
ful this would have created a front in the shape of a spearhead, 
unfavorable both strategically and tactically. Their mission 
was therefore limited to protecting the flanks of the corps ad- 
vancing to the west. The four divisions were followed by two 
more, the 5th Guard Infantry and the 28th Infantry Divisions, 
detached from the forces which had reached the Marne. Cha- 
teau-Thierry was taken on June 1, after intense house-to-house 
fighting, by the 231st Infantry Division, advancing on the left 
wing. Owing to the timely arrival of American troops, how- 
ever, they did not succeed in establishing a bridgehead to the 
railroad on the southern bank of the Marne, as they had been 
ordered to do. The other three divisions kept up a powerful 
advance to the southwest, and during the night, June 1/2, 
pushed back the opposing troops everywhere, breaking the 
French line sharply in the neighborhood of Gandelu, over a 
front of four kilometers. Again American troops had to be 
moved to the front to cover this break. 

The German divisions were still attacking on June 3. The 
197th Infantry, which had advanced farthest on the right flank, 
succeeded that day in occupying Veuilly, Eloup, Bussiares, and 
Hill 164, close to Les Mares Farm. On the other hand every 
effort made by the 28th Reserve Regiment to penetrate Veuilly 
Forest failed; intense machine-gun fire stopped the German 
troops at the edge of the woods. Under cover of approaching 
darkness, the 2nd and 4th Companies, supported by a mine 
thrower, again attempted to penetrate the woods, but were once 
more repulsed by the fierce enemy fire. This extraordinarily 
strong resistance was entirely unexpected by the Germans, 
who thought that they were pursuing a beaten foe. They had 


no means of knowing that on June 2, the American 23rd In- 
fantry Regiment, the lst Battalion of the 5th Marines, the 5th 
Machine Gun Battalion, and the 2nd Engineer Company, had 
established strong defenses here, with the 2nd Battalion of the 
5th Marines adjoining them on the right. 

The 237th Infantry Division, with the 462nd Infantry Regi- 
ment, was to occupy Hill 142 and Champillon that day, and then 
proceed to Marigny, while the 461st Infantry Regiment was to 
attempt the capture of Lucy-le Bocage. As the artillery was 
not ready to open fire until 12:15 P. M., the attack could not 
be launched until 12:30 P. M. The 462nd Regiment then found 
such formidable resistance in the strongly defended woods on 
its front that it could advance only as far as one kilometer 
south of Torcy, north of the woods. During the night the 
462nd Infantry was relieved by the 460th. The 461st Regiment 
now completed the occupation of Belleau Woods, pressing for- 
ward as far as the western edge. After repulsing an enemy 
counterattack at 3:00 P. M., they cleared the southwest corner 
of the woods of enemy machine-gun nests, and pushed their 
advance posts far to the southwest and to the southern edge 
of the woods. The whole woods now came under severe artillery 
fire of every caliber, which continued throughout the day and 
the following night. The attack on Lucy-le Bocage was 
abandoned, because this place was under enfilading fire from 
the heights near Triangle. 

The 10th Infantry Division, which had taken Bouresches on 
June 2, was now working up its defenses, as ordered. 

At midnight, June 3, General von Conta issued the following 
order to his corps: 

“1, The right wing of the 7th Army will continue the attack, 
the Conta Group assuming the protection of the flanks during 
the attack. The group will fight for a suitable defense position. 
This position is located in the following line: Veuilly—Marigny 
—La Voie du Chatel—Hill 201 about one kilometer southeast of 
Montgivrault—Le Thiolet—Hill 204 west of Chateau-Thierry. 

“2. The exact hour of the attack will be ordered later. The 
attack will not take place prior to June 7. Get necessary in- 
formation and prepare at once.” 

In this attack the 5th Guard Infantry Division was to be 
placed on the right, next to the 197th Infantry Division. 
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This, then, was the situation on the night of June 3. The 
American troops, fresh and in full strength, had absorbed the 
remnants of the crushed French troops. Facing them were the 
Germans, with morale heightened by the habit of victory, but 
with ranks considerably worn and thinned by the campaign. 
The Americans formed such a formidable wall that the com- 
manding general, von Conta, found it necessary to spend several 
days in preparation, and to add another division preliminary to 
an attack which had for its objective merely the capture of a 
defensive position. 

On June 4, at 9:00 A. M.,* the exhausted French 45th In- 
fantry Division was relieved by the American 2nd Division on 
the Champillon-Monneaux front, where the Americans had 
actually established themselves on June 3. On their left was 
the newly arrived French 167th Infantry Division, which had 
relieved the shattered 43rd; parts of the American 2nd Division 
stationed here had to be withdrawn from the remnants of the 
French 48rd Division. On their right was the French 10th 
Colonial Division, among whom were isolated units of the 
American 3rd Division. 
they were facing the American 3rd Division. 


This led the Germans to believe that 
It was by design 


Situation on June 6, 1918. 
During the Forenoon. 


that the French, who had no confidence yet in the American 
leadership, thus avoided having here the American 2nd and 3rd 
Divisions united under their own commanding general, as would 


have been natural. It was not until September 2 that the Ameri- 
cans were allowed an independent sector of their own. 

In general, the positions were as follows: 

Facing the American 5th Marines was the German 460th In- 
fantry Regiment of the 237th Division. 

Facing the 6th Marines was the 461st Infantry Regiment of 
the same division. 

Facing the 9th Infantry Regiment was the 398th Infantry 
Regiment of the 10th Division; and facing the 23rd Infantry 
was the 47th Infantry Regiment of the 10th Division. 

This alignment is only approximate. The front of the Ameri- 
can units of the 4th Brigade extended farther east than the 
German regiments opposite them, so that the right wing of 
the 5th Marines was opposite the right wing of the 461st 
Regiment, and, similarly, the right wing of the 6th Marines 
overlapped the right of the 398th Regiment at Bouresches. 

The German divisions spent that day, June 4, solely in 
strengthening the positions they had reached, with the 10th In- 


*In this account, Central European time is used It differs by one 
hour from Western European time As daylight-saving time was 
used on both sides, this difference continued throughout June. Ac- 
cordingly, 9:00 A. M. in the German account corresponds to 8:00 A. M. 


in the American account 
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fantry Division established on the hills north and east of 
Bouresches. This place had originally been occupied by the 
3rd Battalion of the 398th Regiment, but, owing to the lowness 
of the ground, it did not appear advisable to leave a whole 
battalion here, and to persist in holding it at any cost. Ac- 
cordingly, the eommander of the 398th Infantry ordered two 
companies withdrawn on the night of June 3/4, and ordered 
further that the railway be made part of the main defense line. 
Bouresches was to serve only as an outpost. On the main front, 
the battalions intrenched themselves by companies, with ma- 
chine gun companies distributed in separate nests to the rear. 
Small outposts were extended as far as the heights of Triangle 
and the Bouresches-La Roche-Vaux road. 

In the morning, the 46lst Infantry Regiment ascertained 
through prisoners and dead that they were facing the American 
5th and 6th Marines. Major Bischoff, the commander, reported 
in the afternoon that an American attack was being made in 
the direction of Belleau and the northwestern corner of Belleau 
Woods. It was natural that a unit attacking for the first time 
would not have the skill of seasoned troops, and it was equally 
natural that the Germans should count on that lack of experi- 
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ence. The Americans were caught front and flank by the ma- 
chine-gun fire of the 1st Battalion, 461st Regiment, and, after 
heavy losses, retired to Hill 169. However, the defenders of 
the woods suffered greatly from the effects of the continuous 
heavy artillery fire, in which the American 2nd Field Artillery 
Brigade, posted along La Voie du Chatel-Coupru, took a very 
prominent part. 

June 5 was rather quiet, except for a French attack in the 
direction of Gandelu and Veuilly, which pushed back the Ger- 
man outposts to the edge of the village, the village itself being 
retained. There were also sporadic attacks by the Americans 
along the front of the 46lst Infantry, which were repulsed, 
with many dead in front of the German positions; prisoners 
confirmed that the American losses were heavy. These daringly 
conducted raids served to convince General von Conta that he 
had before him a strong and enterprising foe. Accordingly, 
on June 5 he issued the following order: 

“The attack ordered on June 3 is for the present deferred. 
However, the attack is to be so thoroughly prepared that it 
could be made within forty-eight hours after receipt of the 
order.” 

With the German battalions thus standing on the defensive, 
on June 6 the French 167th Division and the American 2nd 
Division launched a combined attack. The French succeeded in 
entering Veuilly, but were ejected in a vigorous counterattack 
made by two companies of the 28th Replacement Infantry 
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Regiment. The left wing of the 197th Division was pushed back 
to a line including the cross-roads one kilometer west of Torcy, 
the road leading south of Bussiares, and the northern end of 
the square patch of woods west of Bussiares. Owing to the 
fact that a new attack was expected early the next morning, 
and that his position projected too far from the line, the divi- 
sion commander, Lieutenant General Wilhelmi, voluntarily 
evacuated Veuilly during the night. 

According to the German conception of the conduct of battle 
on June 6, the two fresh divisions in full force, after a brief 
artillery preparation and gassing of the enemy artillery, should 
have rushed simultaneously in thin lines of skirmishers along 
the entire front. However, General Degoutte, commander of 
the French 21st Army Corps, to which the American 2nd Divi- 
sion was attached, had a different idea. He had the attack 
made in echelon, developing gradually from the left to the right 
in assigned periods of time, so that the different regiments fol- 
lowed one another into battle like the ribs of an opening fan. 
The right wing of the 4th Infantry Brigade did not advance 
until evening. This ingenious method of attack, well suited 
in view of 
possible 

the Germans Bdle uU 
to concen- 
trate their 433 
artillery fire 
cans, not- de 
withstanding 
their extraor- an! 
- 
the fault lies 
mainly in 
this arrange- 
ment of the 
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movements, 

every time 
exactly on 
very, did not 

meet with Aw 
French corps 

commander. * 


disadvantage 
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terial success 

on June 6, 
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Precious MAP OF JUNE 7 \ 
American 

blood, and An Attack by the 2nd American ' 
much of it, Division, as indicated, was 

was shed, expected. 


without any 

necessity. 

The difference between the German and the French methods 
is very clearly shown in the map of June 7, page 11, This map 
also shows in what manner the Germans expected the attack 
of the American 2nd Division to be carried out. 

In accordance with orders from General Degoutte, at 4:45 
A. M. the Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 5th Marines joined the 
French 167th Division in the attack, the 1st Battalion on the 
left, the 2nd on the right. This attack struck the Ist Battalion 
of the 460th Regiment, and the 9th Company of the 462nd 
Regiment, echeloned to the right. As the French had suc- 
ceeded in making a temporary entry into Bussiares (they were 
ejected at 9:45 A. M. by a Saxon Jager battalion), the 9th 
Company of the 462nd Regiment, and the 9th Company of the 
460th Regiment, were surrounded by superior forces and cut off 
in the early morning hours, and, after a particularly brave 


*Note by Major General J, G. Harbord, U. S. Army (Retired), divi- 
sion commander of the American 2nd Division: “l am obliged to 
acquit General Degoutte of any responsibility as to the tactical 
methods employed on that date, nor was there any concerted action, 
of which I am aware, between the American 2nd Division and the 
167th French. With the information we had had that the woods were 


unoccupied by the Germans, we gave it no artillery preparation, think- 
ing thereby to take it by surprise or to find it unoccupied. Occupied 
as it was by machine gun nests well placed, the tactical formation of 
the time, which was the advance in successive waves as we were 


then being taught, did entail considerable losses. 


My recollection is 
that the attack took place late in the afternoon. 


Colonel Otto starts 


it a 4:45 a. m. He is probably confusing our attack on the woods 
with the French attack on Bussiares.” 
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defense, were practically annihilated. Only a small number of 
the 9th Company, 460th Regiment, succeeded in fighting their 
way back to their battalion with their bayonets. The 10th and 
llth Companies, 460th, dug themselves in, in their patch of 
woods southwest of Torcy, in the face of the enemy attacking 
on all sides. They repulsed the attack with severe losses, but 
were continually harassed by low fliers who almost touched 
the tree tops. The few available reserves were rushed in turn 
to the places where the enemy was approaching the closest, 
sometimes within a few paces. A vigorous counterattack by 
the 12th Company, 460th, whose company commander fell in 
this comradely endeavor, cleared the way to the north. The 
enemy now covered the woods with heavy artillery fire, includ- 
ing gas shells. To have sent further support would have en- 
tailed severe losses; the regimental commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel Tismer, therefore decided to withdraw both companies. 
Of course, this could only. be done after dark. Accordingly, 
these two hard-pressed companies withstood the enemy attacks 
most creditably during the whole day. In order to support the 
front of the 460th Regiment, the 2nd Battalion, 462nd, was now 


wedged in 
E'tr epally 


between the 
3rd _ Battal- 
ion, 460th, on 
the right, 
and the ist 
Battalion, 
460th, on the 
left; the right 
flank of the 
ion, 460th, 
was secured 
by the 10th 
Company, 

462nd, and 
by establish- 
ing flanking 
machine-gun 
nests. 


Division. The 
2nd_«Battal- 
ion, 460th, 
C) therefore 
took position 

Vawee to the right, 
next to the 

3rd Battalion, 460th. At nightfall the regimental alignment 
was to be reestablished as follows: the 2nd Battalion, 460th, 
to the right; the 1st Battalion, 460th, to the left; the 2nd and 
3rd Battalions, 462nd, and the 10th and 11th Companies, 460th 
Regiment, to be established to the rear. To facilitate this, at 
7:30 P. M. a heavy artillery barrage was directed along the 
front of the entire position. In the meantime, a raid by the 
enemy at 6:00 P. M. was easily repulsed. Despite the heavy 
artillery fire, enemy raids were made at 8:00 P. M. at different 
points as far as the line of the lst Battalion, 460th. They 
were beaten off by a powerful counterattack of the 1st Com- 
pany, 460th, and the flanking machine-gun fire of the 461st 
Regiment. Three Americans were taken prisoners. 
By 11:00 P. M. the 460th Regiment had completed the change 
of position. The two companies surrounded in the grove slipped 
away from the enemy in good order, without the loss of a 
single machine gun. 
The 461st Regiment, holding Belleau Woods, reported that at 
6:30 A. M. the Americans had made a surprise attack on the 
2nd Battalion, holding the eastern half of the woods, but that 
the attack broke down on the front line. The southeastern tip of 
the woods had been left out of the defensive line on June 5, 
presumably because of the danger of a surrounding movement. 
The enemy’s intentions were obvious, as his artillery fire 
became more intense, particularly in the region east and north 
(Continued on page 46) 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


Bx 


A. & IL. DEPARTMENT TO HOLD 
ANNUAL BENEFIT BALL 


Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, Adju- 
tant and Inspector, Sponsors Fourth 
Annual Benefit Affair Staged by 
His Department. 


The civil and enlisted personnel of the 
A. & I. Department, at Marine Head- 
quarters break into high society just so 
often—which means once a year. If the 
personnel might forget the time, such 
is not the case with our own A. & L, as 
General Lane is always ready and anx- 
ious to dance. He plays no favorites 
and dances with them all. 

So a live committee, with “Bud” 
Fisher, chairman; Edward J. McCabe, 
secretary, and “Radio” Giles and “Bill” 
Ramberg completing its members, is out 
in front with the news that “THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL GRAND BENEFIT 
BALL OF THE A. & I. DEPARTMENT 
OF MARINE CORPS HEADQUAR- 
TERS WILL BE HELD TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 15, 1928, AT THE RALEIGH 
HOTEL, 12th AND PENNSYLVANIA 
AVE., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Now, that’s the modest announcement, 
in brief, and it, of course, calls for em- 
bellishment, whatever that is. 

Everybody who dances, and lives 
within a radius of 50 miles from Wash- 
ington, has danced to McWilliams’ Or- 
chestra, or heard it over the radio. This 
gang of music specialists is composed 
of real entertainers and they have 
promised to “do their stuff” in 100% 
fashion. They will be aided and abetted 
by our old friend, Ben Levin, banjo, uke 
and singing performer extraordinary, 
whose record dates back to the “Roving 
Marines,” of which he was a member. 
So we know we'll have the best of music 
and entertainment. There will also be 
refreshments, and dancing from 9:00 p. 
m, to 1:00 a. m. 

Tickets this year will only be 75 cents 
each, and may be obtained from any 
member of the Adjutant and Inspector’s 
Department at Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters, the Marine Barracks, 8th and “I” 
Sts., S. E., the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., or through the 
Post Sergeant Major at Quantico, Va. 

Invitations have been extended to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur, Assistant 
Secretaries Robinson and Warner, also 
the Major General Commandant, Major 
General Neville and Brigadier Generals 
Richards, McCawley, Lee and Fuller and 
it is hoped that most of these distin- 
guished guests will find it possible to 
attend. 

This affair, which permits the folks 


of Headquarters to get acquainted with. 


those of the nearby posts, is conducted 
with the purpose of furnishing a good 


BRIG. GEN. RUFUS H. LANE, 
U. S. M. C. 


Adjutant and Inspector 


time to all who come. It has another 
very worthy purpose, in that such profits 
as may be derived, after our bills are 
paid, go to the A. & I. Relief Fund, which 
is self-explanatory. 

A cordial invitation is extended by 
the committee and all members of the 
Adjutant and Inspector’s Department to 
the entire personnel at the posts men- 
tioned. Come, and bring your friends. 
We'll try to make your evening pleasant. 

Dress is informal, put on your “blues,” 
civies, or your “Tux,” but be sure to 
come. 


THE HORSE MARINES OF OCOTAL 
By “Beans and Frijoles” 


Just a few lines from this company. 
Everybody has heard of the rip snortin’, 
rough-ridin’, hard-shootin’ 52nd in Nica- 
ragua. To date we have sent nothing 
to “The Leatherneck” about ourselves; 
so here goes. 

This platoon is number one, the second 
is in that much talked-of town, Mata- 
galpa. We see where they broke into 
print last month, and the fellow who 
wrote the article had a fine sense of 
imagination, whoever he was. 

Two weeks ago we returned from a 
trip up around Chipote, and with us came 
some of old “Sandie’s” arsenal, the items 
in question being eleven rifles, one Lewis 
machine gun, 2,300 rounds of ammuni- 
tion and a regular “Steno’s dream” of an 
Underwood typewriter. The trip was a 
hard one, and when the 52nd “Plank 
Owners” say she is hard, brother, HARD 
is the word. 


We had a couple of close engagements 
with the rebels, in fact, too close for 
comfort to say the least. Just six weeks 
ago we hit the rebels at Los Robles. It 
was a good fight, and our efficient leader 
was Lieutenant Rutledge. He sure took 
the mountain on high, and when the 
scrap started he stood up and fired his 
little “45” until he found out that ma- 
chine guns were popping off on top of 
the hill. Pfc. Chamberlain and Private 
Peters were our only auto-riflemen, and 
to say they gave them hell is saying only 
half of it. We took the hill, though, and 
found one of Sandino’s battle flags. This 
is the second trophy of its kind to fall 
into the hands of the Marines so far. 

This is a mounted outfit, and the 
horses that make up our convoy are the 
best obtainable. 

Well, as news is rather short, we will 
sign off. Expect another line or two 
from us soon. 


NEWS FROM THE CAPE MARINES 
By Pvt. Leonard Walker 


Cape Haitian Marines are still at it. 
There is a variety of activities going on 
here at present, enough to stir up moun- 
tains of brain energy. 

The recent assortment of Marines 
from the Leviathan’s sister (little sister) 
ship included men from the rifle and 
pistol team squads of the past summer, 
bandsmen and brand new (awful brand 
new) Leathernecks from P. I. S. C. 
These arrived November 2nd or 3rd and 
replaced a detail who wished the new- 
comers “luck,” and then boarded the 
“Kittery” for home. 

Lt. Raymond T. Presnell, of the 1928 
Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Teams, 
has joined the Cape Marines. Sgt. A. J. 
Roberts and Cpls. A. E. Johnson and 
“Slim” Cochrane, also of the 1928 Camp 
Perry Marine crowd, came on the Oc- 
tober trip of the “Kittery.” First Ser- 
geant Frank Thomas, director of bands, 
and quite a photographer, too, is now 
with us. First Sergeant Thomas brought 
a detail of bandsmen with him from 
Quantico, Va. The Cape band has been 
doing some nice jobs of concert work 
since coming here and the lively strains 
from out the band quarters during the 
day serve to help drive away tropic 
vexations. 

The ball enthusiasts are working out 
each day and before long we will have a 
formidable nine to take the field against 
all comers. More later on the diamond 
crew. 

One of the finds that the new detail 
made when they came to the Cape was 
the post library which is supervised by 
our learned buddy, Prof. John R. Oslisly. 
The magazines in our library will match 
that of any other Marine library on the 
globe, quite so. Each mail brings new 


periodicals covering all likes of the camp 
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.He was one of the mainstays 
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readers. Regularly new books are being 
added to the shelves also. 

Pfe. D. A. Lincoln nightly furnishes 
all movie fans with cinema entertain- 
ment in the post auditorium. A phono- 
graph has been detailed to furnish music 
during the show. “What Price Glory” 
was our Armistice Day feature. The 
band played a special concert with this 
showing. 

Sgt. Roberts has been assigned to the 
rifle range in the place of Cpl. Joe Ing- 
lish, whose time is a bit short for tropic 
duty. Sergeant Roberts was with the 
heavy shooters this year at Wakefield 
and Camp Perry and has the experience 
that makes good rifle range men. 

Property Sergeant Brand is a familiar 
figure about our compound and there’s 
no Marine here who doesn’t 
know the amiable Sergeant 
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Haitian was recently snowed under—by 
jewelry booklets. You know, you pay 
so much down and so much more each 
month until so much has been paid for 
the little trinklet. Pfc. Weckstrom cele- 
brated his thirtieth birthday on the 18th. 
Any more birthdays? Driver Pagonis 
promises that several will see no more 
birthdays if they keep riding with him 
enough. Amen. We'll end with the 
truck driver. 


DOPE FROM HEADQUARTERS 
By “Tabob” 

First off the reel we wish to extend to 
everybody who knows us a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. This 
greeting goes from the entire gang at 


Thirteen 


* stand and magazine rack, together with 


a pipe, from friends at Headquarters. 

Fay Morgenstein and Irene Scott were 
the only girls from Headquarters to 
enter the Girls’ Bowling Sweepstakes, 
and each did well. Fay rolled 859 in 
her 9 games, with scores of 103, 104 and 
102 in her last set, while “Scottie” shot 
892, with 320 for her last effort. We 
think this is mighty good bowling under 
competitive conditions. 

We welcome Wayne Leavitt back into 
the organization. He fitted right into 
his old job as readily as an old shoe fits 
on the foot. With friend wife back from 
the West, he seems to be “all set.” 

Mrs. Robards is happy all the time 
these days. Her son, Billy, is doing fine 
at the Naval Academy; it’s something to 
be happy over, too. Every- 
body is pepped up for the 


Brand. His jobs keep him 
hopping from one end of the 
barracks to the other, and 
when he is sergeant of the 
guard he hops still more. 
He’s hopped up a pole lately, 
rumors persist in telling. 
Our post barber resigned 
and now Pvt. R. H. Sorrells, 
one of the gang back from 
Nicaragua service, is hand- 
ling the job with limited 
tools, but courage—ouch! 
say that thing pulls! Baker 
Dick Lindsay is getting short 
and leaves soon. Pvt. Rich- 
ard Tufts was nabbed the 
first day he arrived here for 
duty with the post carpenter 
shop. Sergeant Brand re- 
membered him from Philly. 
Tufts is a willing worker. 


of the rifle team butts detail 
this past summer. Drummer 
Boy H. J. Kelly has given his 
pooch away. Clever little 
pup, that dog was. He al- 
most succumbed from pet- 
ting—who can resist petting 
a pup? “Pop” Hall, a vet- 
eran of many years in the 
old Marines, is at the Cape 
and it’s not his first time 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


NOTHER CHRISTMAS season finds the 
Marines at many posts and stations and 
on many ships throughout the world, serving 
in some places under the most arduous and 
trying conditions; and wherever they have 
served, their record for the year has added 
one more chapter to the history of duty well 
performed. 
To the officers and enlisted men of the Ma- 
rine Corps I wish to express my appreciation 
for their zeal and loyalty, and the hope that all 
may have a Merry Chri 
New Year. 


stmas and a Happy 


Christmas party, and the 
chow committee promises 
eats to attract everyone, and 
with the Christmas tree, 
smokes, and other trimmings 
it will be a gala occasion. 

Our thanks in advance go 
to Sergeant Major Leo P. 
Cartier, at Quantico, who is 
arranging to send us a 
Christmas tree; we had a 
“peach” last year. 

Margaret McGoldrick isn’t 
spending Christmas week in 
Philly this year. Who can 
remember a_ precedent for 
such an unusual step? Hope 
Santa finds her address in 
Washington. 

Tom Atkinson, of the 
Records Division; Fink, in 
the Historical Section, and 
Sheppard, in Operations and 
Training, have been trans- 
ferred to civil service since 
our last effusion, and are 
sticking at their old desks. 

The Marine Corps Girls’ 
team is running into some 
tough matches in the Fed- 


Major General Commandant. eral League, but fighting 


hard. The team is in 10th 
place. The averages follow: 
Brown, 95-4; Edenton, 90-28; 


either. “Pop” is firing the 

range this month, rifle range 

not kitchen range, although he says he 
has fireman’s duty in the galley besides 
that of cook, also, and “Pop” is showing 
some of the younger shooters, with first- 
rate eyes and nerves unfrayed by age 
just what a good score looks like. Pvt. 
Rudolph Fehlhaber has taken over the 
corral and moved into quarters there. 
Lee Fat, our able post laundryman, now 
has the services of Pvt. H. F. Marting, 
also company clerk of the 63rd’s office. 
Cpl. Leonard Black breaks the boys out 
for exercise every now and then when 
“Top” Sergeant McClay says the word 
at reveille roll call. Pvt. H. F. C. Ras- 
mussen stoutly maintains that our post’s 
brand of beef stew, also better known 
as “slum,” is the hardest to get of any 
there is, especially so when he’s unfor- 
tunately at the wrong end of the table. 
Pvt. C. F. Brooks, recently of Parris 
Island, this week leaves for Port au 
Prince for topographical work there. 
The mail clerk is one popular guy— 
Utley’s the name, a-hem, Sergeant 
Utley. When mail comes in faces 
brighten up and eyes gladden. Cape 


Headquarters, to all those who “used to 
was.” 

Prominent among the “missing” at our 
big Christmas celebration and our ball 
next month will be Lieutenant Colonel 
Beadle, now in charge of the Nicaragua 
National Guard Detachment; Major 
Thatcher, in China, and Burns, Goodwin, 
who is also in “Laundryland.” 

Marc Duffy made a flying trip to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., over Thanksgiving Day, 
taking the “Mrs.” with him. 

The retirement of Sergeant Major 
Thomas Dorney on November 30, 1928, 
closed the active service of a real “old- 
timer.” The presentation of his retire- 
ment orders was made an occasion of 
ceremony, the entire personnel of Head- 
quarters, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Major General Commandant, and other 
general officers on duty at Headquarters 
being present. The Commandant pre- 
sented the retirement orders. These 
mentioned the fact that the sergeant 
major had completed 39 years, 10 months 
and 28 days of service. Dorney was also 
presented with a combination smoking 


A. McGoldrick, 86-3; Kin- 
near, 85-7; and Bacot, 81-3. 

The Navy Department Team of the 
Ladies’ Federal League is in second 
place, just three games behind the Com- 
merce Team. They have high-team 
game, and also high-team set. Fay Mor- 
genstein has an average of 93 and Irene 
Scott’s average is 91. 

Although the bowling league of 
Headquarters got a late start, it is now 
in full swing. Competition for the Gen- 
eral’s Cup is keen, and to increase en- 
thusiasm, cash prizes have been ar- 
ranged for distribution among the win- 
ning teams and players. 

The season was opened at the Arcadia 
Alleys, 14th and Park Road, November 
16, 1928, and will continue each Friday 
night to include April 12, 1929. 

The league is known as the Marine 
Corps Bowling League, and is comprised 
of four teams, one representing each of 
the departments of Headquarters. 

The league standings are as follows: 


TEAM W L HS Avg. 
4 1453 .666 
6 6 1496 .500 
6 6 1448 .500 
Adjutant & Inspector...... 4 8 1485 .333 
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TEAM RECORDS 


High team game, Quartermaster, 530. 
High team set, Quartermaster, 1496. 
High individual game, Lawrenson, 132 
High individual set, McCabe, 336 

High individual averages are Thompson, 
106-2: Ross, 105-5: Davis, 104-3; O'Toole, 
102-4; McCabe, 102-3; Sturgis, 102-2; Law- 


renson, 100-1 


SECOND REGIMENT BAND, PORT 
AU PRINCE, HAITI 
By H. M. C. 

It has been some time since the band 
gang has been heard from, and I guess 
some people think we are dead. We are 
very much alive, and still boast about 
being the best all-around soldiers in the 
First Brigade. The “Boilermakers” are 
still handing out the same old three con- 
certs per week, and still winning most 
of the athletic events, including boat 
racing. Our old stand-by, Goose Swan- 
son, and his playmate, Red Johnson, won 
the Gross Boat Racing Trophy last 
month at the new swimming beach. 
Teddy Kurtowisz carried away all the 
tennis honors; and Dear Old Hoppy suc- 
ceeded in beating would-be Col. Feeny 
at “Acey Deucy” last week. Feeny 
thinks he is the champ at that sport. 
Then Pop Watson was the star of “Take 
Off,” a play given under the auspices 
of the Harrison Chapter, American Red 
Cross, in the regimental theater. 

On the last “Kittery” we received five 
new members from the States. One is 
a very tall young man who happens to 
stand six feet six and one-half in his 
socks. Guess who? 

Well, we must quit now and give Percy 
R. Coffin a chance. Percy will leave us 
for the good old U. S. A. next month. 
Our bandmaster, First Sergeant Mc- 
Garvey, is also going back. We wonder 
who our new bandmaster will be. Some 
say it will be First Sergeant Walcott, 
and some say First Sergeant Thomas; 
but who knows? 

We. will now sign off until next 
month, when we hope to let you hear 
from us again. 


ST. JULIEN’S CREEK, VA. 
By Clarence C. Kelly 

The members of this detachment who 
were once aboard the U. S. S. “New 
York” were very glad to read the article 
in the December issue of “The Leather- 
neck,” written by Corporal 
Radtke of the “New York” 
Detachment. We hope he 
will furnish us with more 
articles in the future. We 
would like to know if Ser- 
geant McNeil is still search- 
ing for a hair restorer. 

On Thanksgiving Day we 
were served with a dinner 
that, I am sure, could not 
have been surpassed any- 
where. Everyone enjoyed it 
immensely, and all were 
ready to ship over when they 
had finished. 

“Rags,” formerly dog mas- 
cot of the “New York,” has been doing 
duty here for quite some time. He likes 
it very well and could not be persuaded 
to leave now. He still insists upon show- 
ing the remains of his once-ornamental 
tail, accompanied by many wiggles and 
bared teeth. 

Cpl. Francis M. Brown has been trans- 
ferred to the Barracks Detachment, Ma- 
rine Barracks, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Vir- 
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ginia. His Leaping Lena (Chevrolet 
touring car) accompanied him, but not 
willingly. He used to imagine he was 
Barney Oldfield whenever he threw the 
old chariot into gear, but Lena rebelled 
and always insisted upon showing him 
she was born a broncho. 

Cpl. Homer T. Mitchum joined us on 
November 19. He was presented with a 
letter of commendation from the Com- 
manding Officer, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station, St. Thomas, V. L., 
for conduct and work under — 
the difficult conditions that 
existed during the hurricane 


which struck and damaged <a 


the Virgin Islands, including 
the radio station at St. John, v 
to which he was attached. 

Pvt. John W. Ledford has 
been discharged by a special 
order from the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, for his 
own convenience. 

Sgt. James M. Rogers ex- 
tended his enlistment two 
years. Cpl. Thomas P. Car- 
penter is here. He has been 
hunting quite a little lately 
with Pvt. Louis H. Bourassa, 
but he hasn’t shot his bear 
yet. Hunting is not so good around this 
part of Virginia; game seems to have 
disappeared. Tubby Brown has two 
crows to show for an afternoon’s hunt, 
after modestly telling us of all the bear, 
deer, rabbit, and squirrel he would lug 
back to garnish our mess tables. 

Pvt. Albert H. Huettner is doing cor- 
poral of the guard duty. Pvt. Benjamin 
W. Gilreath is wet nurse to our one and 
only GMC truck. Pfe. Roy A. Plant is 
mail orderly for the depot and drives 
the mail truck when he’s not ashore— 
and he goes ashore every night. 

Pvt. John E. (Goofy) Noel has taken 
up the gentle art of fisticuffs. He has 
practiced the left hook for so long that 
he can hardly straighten out his arm 
any more. He is an apt pupil; he very 
easily learns the wrong way to counter, 
block and parry. 

Cpl. Hubert D. (Duke) LaFever is 
staging a comeback in his puzgilistic 
career. He is working out with “Balti- 
more” Billy. 


“SIX-BITS ON THE AIR” 
By Begg and Hise 

It has been quite a time 
since the 75th Company has 
had any news items in the 
columns of The Leatherneck, 
but with the kind permission 
of the editor we will see our 
company’s doings in print. 

For the last few months 
we have been terribly busy 
with drills, inspections, pa- 
rades, dummy-runs and what 
not. We were at the Rifle 
Range, Hsin Ho, China, twice 
during the past summer (7). 
The first time we were there 
Jupe Pluvius turned on the rain and went 
on leave. After three or four days the 
rifle range was a lake and the butts an 
island. The second time wasn’t so hot, 
in fact, it was very cold. We are still 
trying to determine why it didn’t snow. 

Captain Cukela is still commanding the 
company, and we hope that he stays With 
us until our return to the States. Our 
Lieutenants are now First Lieutenant 
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Will H. Lee and Second Lieutenant John 
Griebel. 

Of the enlisted men who left the 
States with the 75th Company, there are 
only 26 left, all of whom would like to 
hear news of their former posts. How 
about it, Newport, Iona Island and 
Brooklyn? 

Two inter-Brigade basketball leagues 
have been formed. We have played two 
games so far. We lost the first to the 

74th Company and won the 

second from the 78th com- 

pany. 
Notes of the personnel: 
“Rummy” Burkhard is still 

: our top soldier, and still go- 

{ ing along in high to that 

thirty-year mark. Our ex- 
assistant company clerk, Pfc. 
Edward K. Hise, has reached 
those dizzy and _ enviable 
heights of Corporal (Jaw- 
bone) and is a full-fledged 
company clerk. Harry Begg, 
formerly company runner, 
has also received his degree 
of CPL. (also Jawbone) and 
is now acting property ser- 
geant. The company runner 
is now Pvt. Chester H. Sipes 
of Elkins, W. Va. When Davis and 
Elkins College tied the Quantico Ma- 
rines, he went out to celebrate. “Ger- 
man Dark” Brill left his post to in- 
struct a British soldier in the proper 
method of walking post, but the O. D. 
came along on his trusty bicycle and 
gave Brill instructions. “Hash Mark” 
McLaren, formerly of Iona Island, has 
finally decided that drinking China dry 
is not as easy as drinking Canada Dry. 
“Feet” Winterhak, who uses battle 
cruisers for shoes, is still trying to gold- 
brick, more so now that winter is com- 
ing and he is getting “short.” “Chesty” 
Highway, the strong man from Gould 
Island, is staff N. C. O. messman and 
thinks he is a better man than ever. 
“Hungry Joe” Oliger, from “Noo Yoik,” 
is still hollering for “seconds.” He is 
going to ship over for the galley, where 
chow is plenty. “Grouchy” Lawson is 
still growling. When bigger and better 
growls are made, Lawson will make 
them. C’mon, Dave, give us a growl. 
“Baldy” Laning is still trying to find 
something that will make hair grow on 
marble. He should ask McLaren for 
the dope. “Frenchy” Bouchet is count- 
ing the days until he can return to 
Union City, N. J., to embark on the good 
ship matrimony. Good luck, 
Frenchy (you'll need it). 

Rudy, the elongated German hound 
(two dogs long and half a dog high) 
who is our company mascot, was de- 
moted from Corporal (More Jawbone) 
for being forty hours A. W. O. L., but 
the skipper is thinking seriously of 
promoting him again. He and Micky 
of the 76th Company get into more 
scraps in an hour than the Marines in 
Nicaragua get into in a week. Although 
he wins nine out of ten of his engage- 
ments, his coat won’t hold all his wound 
stripes. 

We almost forgot to say something 
about God’s gift to women. Our local 
“He-vamp” is J. M. Rodman, Jimmy, if 
you please. He has a reserved seat in 
Victoria Park. 

If we live through the storm of (dis) 
approval that will greet us when this is 
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published, we will write again. Until 


then, “Carbolic Acid.” 


HAMPTON ROADS, VIRGINIA 
By W. H. Woods 

Move over, friends, and give us a little 
room in “The Leatherneck.” It has 
been quite some time since this post 
has been represented, and the only rea- 
son for this long silence is that we have 
been trying to keep all this good “chow” 
to ourselves. All you folks embarking 
or disembarking at Hampton Roads will 
admit that this is the best hotel on the 
East Coast. Due to his ability to hit 
over 400 in the Chow League last sea- 
son, “Big Jim” Balis, ex-chucker, is 
now our mess sergeant, and he pitches 
a mean skillet. He is ably assisted by 
“Red” Florezak, “Bum” Bumgardner, 
and “Dutch” van Bergen. Between 
pinochle and wrestling chow they man- 
age to keep us occupied. 

Rear Admiral Burrage, commandant, 
Fifth Naval District, complimented us 
so highly on our dance held November 
10, 1928, that the old gang jammed their 
heads together and decided to have an- 
other dance on December 26, 1928. The 
personnel extends a cordial invitation to 
all Marines in the vicinity. 

We have QM Sergeant “Peep-Sight”’ 
McKinney here with us for a short time. 
He has temporarly relieved QM Ser- 
geant “Knuckle-Head” Smith, who is 
enjoying a thirty-day furlough. Smith 
asked for ninety days, but was satisfied 
with thirty. First Sergeant Pius Straub 
(Post First Sergeant) is also on a 30- 
day furlough. He is temporarily re- 
lieved by First Sergeant “Smokey Joe” 
Woods, who is trying to get his port 
eye back in good working order. Ser- 
geant “Hoot” Gibson will be discharged 
in the near future. He is being assigned 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and 
intends to return to North Carolina, 
never no more to roam; but he’ll be back. 
Private “Tiny” Kilpatrick, dashing young 
soda-breaker, dons his uniform every so 
often and gives the widows at Ocean 
View a treat. They all wonder how he 
gets a piece of material wide enough 
to make a cover for his bay window. The 
Depot at Philadelphia wonders, too. 

The basketball squad has been work- 
ing out regularly and are just rounding 
into playing condition. From 
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fifty Marines in this detachment at Jino- 
tega. We are right in the heart of the 
country, and see many things of interest. 
We have, as our commanding officer, 
Major Buckley, ably assisted by Captain 
Shaw. We also have Lieutenant Vogt 
and Gunners Buckley and Anderson. 
Of the enlisted men we have: Ser- 
geant Thacker, acting first sergeant of 
the 45th Company, 5th Regiment; Gun- 
nery Sergeants Lee and Duckworth; 
Sergeants Harris, Rudder, 
Trimble, Sherry and Carlson, 
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Whoever named them “hills” certainly 
has a conservative estimation. They are 
not only full of wood-ticks and every- 
thing else that can bite, but when it rains 
the water gets so deep that we have to 
take to the trees at night. It is a lot 
of fun trying to sleep in a tree like a 
monkey. 

Trumpeter J. A. Belding had a bit of 
bad luck the other night. He was try- 
ing to sleep on a limb of a tree and he 

fell off. He hurt his leg a 
little, but he is up and around 


who is mess sergeant. Cor- 
poral Burns is doing his stuff 
at headquarters. Corporal 
Lutz is in the corral, Cor- 
poral Tumey is doing straight 
duty, and Corporal Thompson 
is officers’ cook. 

We have a great bunch of 
fellows here at Jinotega, and 
they are al] good patrolers. 

Our representatives of the 
Medical Department, U. S. 
Navy, are: Doctor E. F. Sla- 
ter, Phm. lc. Heironimus and 
Phm. 3c. O’Shea, who, by the 
way, is editor of the Jinotega 
“News and Racket,” our own local pub- 
lication. 

We have not yet got the dope on all 
the boys but will try to send some in 
soon. 

Those who have not yet heard the 
news will regret to hear that Corporal 
Leroy Brooks died recently of malaria 
in Matiguas. The doctor made a rush 
patrol to his assistance, but the trails 
were nothing but bog which made travel 
slow and difficult. He arrived too late 
to save the corporal. 

Corporal Smelt is still running the 
eanteen. At the present writing Cor- 
poral Carter is out on patrol (not the 
same Carter who was recently made 
sergeant). 

The boys all have homes one place or 
another. Any enterprising young man, 
who has time and money, could make a 
million dollars in a good restaurant here 
in Jinotega, or, for that matter, any 
other place in Nicaragua. 


61ST COMPANY, 11TH REGT. 
We, at San Albino, Nicaragua, are 
part of the old 61st Company. We don’t 
have many opportunities to 


the looks of things we should 
have a winning combination 
this year. Not having played 
any games yet, they have a 
clear record. The bowling 
team, headed by First Lieu- 
tenant Nicholas, had a poor 
start in the first half of the 
season. This was caused by 
their inability to get a fifth 
bowler, but they seemed to 
have pulled out of the rut, as 
they won four out of six 
games last week. Two of 
these were copped from the 
league leaders. 

It is too late to extend a Thanksgiving 
invitation, but any of you Marines in or 
around Norfolk on Christmas Day are 
welcome to our midst, and you sure will 
not be disappointed. 


JINOTEGA, NICARAGUA 
No attempts have been made to ac- 
quaint the outer world with the fact 
that there are about one hundred and 


write, as most of our time is 
spent on patrols and expedi- 
tions. We stayed three 
months in Leon, and were re- 
lieved by the “Texas” De- 
tachment. 

The Fighting Sixty-first 
started out to find action and 
Sandino. We were close on 
his trail and followed him 
like a rabbit hound for thir- 
teen days. Talk about a 
blood-thirsty little bunch of 
Marines! He did manage to 
elude us, but I guess we gave 
him a scare he won’t forget 
in a hurry. Lieutenant Dawson has 
brought us into San Albino, and we go 
out from there on our patrols. We had 
two little contacts on our last trip; but 
we don’t mind that at all. 

Our time is almost up and we are 
ready to come home. Everything will 
probably be all right if the boys down in 
Leon don’t go straying around in the 
hills and get lost. Talk about hills! 


now. Pfe. O’Connor has 
been out in the hills so long 
that he looks like one of the 
James Boys. Private T. A. 
Spears had to draw shoulder 
straps to hold up his trous- 
ers, and Private Lamb looks 
like Dangerous Dan McGrew. 

When the bandits get too 
rough for the rest of the 
boys, the Sixty-first gets 
around just in time to give 
them a chase. We get a big 
kick out of chasing them up 
and down the hills, but I 
think we would enjoy it more 
if we could chase them up and down 
Broadway. Speaking of Broadway, we 
hope to be there for Christmas, if not 
before. 

Here’s wishing you all good luck, and 
a Merry Christmas from the old blood- 
thirsty Sixty-first Company. 


ARTILLERY PLATOON, 3RD BATT., 
MATAGALPA, NICARAGUA 


By H. R. O. 


Here is the dope in all languages but 
Scandinavian on this particular outfit. 
Well, as I said before, our officers are 
the best in the Marine Corps, especially 
for artillery. Although we haven't 
cracked a cannon in months and months, 
we hope to do so in the near future. 
Our esteemed battery commander, Cap- 
tain Arnett, is now at Muy Muy. 

First Lieutenant Gault has had an ex- 
ceedingly tough job the past few weeks, 
that of caring for a bunch of ex-Army 
mules. Of course, he was assisted by a 
lot of enlisted ham and eggers, which 
included Corporal Pierce, P. I. football 
player; at least he claims that honor 
(all-American sub is his title). Next in 
line for fame is Private Charles C. 
Hedrick, better known as “Skunk,” ex- 
big game hunter and trapper of Dover, 
N. J., Marine Barracks. Duncavage is 
next, pick and shovel artist for the time 
being while he studies the lower classes 
of animal life in the Marine Corps. Some- 
body ought to hand him a mirror. Porter 
and Courtwright come next. Porter just 
extended a year so that he may keep 
the mules from getting all the natives’ 
attention, and also to keep the poor 
critters from getting embarrassed in 
this cold, cruel world. Steele and Ewing 
are two more. Steele is an ex-Army 
artilleryman, and Ewing is the boy lum- 
berjack from Maine (backwoods). Wop 
Musciaccio is the spaghetti inhaler from 
Boston. Rector is a sheep herder from 
Montana and mulero in the Marine 
Corps. Treadway, the big word man 
from Georgia, is fly paper expert, and 
member of the “hammer” gang. Harris 
and Spencer are two more. Harris is 
our muscle-bound paperweight. He and 
Spencer are both going nuts trying to 
figure out if Darwin was right or not. 
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Hartman, Montieth, and Sheridan are 
the sergeants of this outfit. Hartman 
is pen-pusher, Montieth is runner-up for 
the beer championship, and Sheridan is 
famous as Matagalpa’s one and only 
permanent sergeant of the guard. Sheri- 
dan used to have a corner on radios at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Privates Big Wilson, Bell, Bishop, and 
Aldermon are four more men of unusual 
ability. Wilson is a Spanish dancer, and 
Bell and Bishop are the two dog-rob- 
bers. Last, but not least, is the gent 
known as “Scotty.” He’s from South 
Carolina, where they plant corn with 
shotguns, pick it with rifles, and get 
fresh air through hollow logs; at least 
he says so, anyway. 


NICARAGUAN BANDITS KILL MA- 
RINE GUNNERY SERGEANT 
Managua, Nicaragua, Dec. 7 (A.P.)— 
A gunnery sergeant was fatally wounded 
yesterday when a Marine patrol under 
Capt. Maurice G. Holmes, of Pontotoc, 
Miss., was in contact with bandits in 
Neuva Segovia. The sergeant was 

Charles Williams, of Astoria, N. Y. 

The bandits had assassinated a peas- 
ant south of Ocotal. Capt. Holmes in- 
tercepted and sent them fleeing. Sergt. 
Williams was wounded in the head by a 
chance shot and died an hour later. 
This was the first Marine Corps tragedy 
since August 6. 

Intensive patrol of the northern areas 
has been in progress since November 
17. Marine headquarters today stated 
there had been three other contacts with 
bandits.—Washington Post. 


ACTIVITIES AT YORKTOWN, VA. 
By Robert D. “Dan” McGrew 

The Marine Barracks at Yorktown, 
Va., situated on the bluff overlooking 
the historical York River, and on the 
Navy Mine Depot, an area of about 18 
square miles, is considered one of the 
most picturesque posts in the Marine 
Corps. 

A detachment of fifty-eight enlisted 
men and two officers, Captain H. Pefley, 
as commanding officer, and Chief Marine 
Gunner Robert F. Slingluff, form the 
complement of the post. 

The arrival of Captain Pefley, last 
July, also gave the detachment another 
addition in that of “Sandy,” his Margay 
pet. “Sandy” is very particular about 
his rations, and is rather fond of raw 
meat and fresh eggs. He is a vest- 
pocket edition of the ocelot. 

Chief Marine Gunner Slingluff is one 
of the busiest men in the Corps. He is 
post exchange officer, mess officer, corral 
officer, athletic officer, school officer, and 
fills many other responsible duties in 
a capable manner. 

First Sergeant Charles G. Klehm 
seems to have little difficulty handling 
the reins of the detachment. “Top” is a 
regular fellow and always offers a help- 
ing hand to the welfare and activities of 
the post. 

Charles E. Coombs, better known to 
the fellows as “Pop,” is police sergeant. 
Sergeant Coombs is gifted in the art of 
landscaping, flower planting, etc. He 
receives many compliments for his un- 
tiring efforts to beautify the barracks. 
Sergeant William Atwood is mess ser- 
geant, and we think he puts out the 
best chow in the Marine Corps, and that’s 
covering a lot of territory. Sergeant 
Leland Diamond, known as “Louie” to 
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all his friends, is doing one on and two 
off as sergeant of the guard. As a 
reminder of old acquaintances, “Louie” 
was police sergeant at the Receiving 
Barracks, Parris Island, S. C., for many 
years. Sergeant Joseph Mayorash, Jr., 
also occupies his time as sergeant of 
the guard. 

Eight corporals form the remainder of 
the non-com staff. Corporal George Al- 
berts is post exchange steward; Corporal 
Drurie E. Bailey is company clerk; Cor- 
poral Robert P. Belford is acting ser- 
geant of the guard; Corporal Walter L. 
Grimm does duty at Aviation, an ex- 
plosive area; Corporal Robert D. Mc- 
Grew is commissary clerk; Corporal 
Charles R. Smith acts as mail clerk; 
Corporal Michael N. Stajduhar is store- 
room keeper, and Corporal Joseph Trapa 
is in charge of transportation. 


Captain M. C. Lott and Chief Marine 
Gunner Faragher doing a bit of farming 
at Ocotal, Nicaragua. 


The duty is that of a running guard, 
and, although very strenuous at times, 
everyone seems to come through with a 
smile at the completion of his watch 
er duty. 

The barracks have the latest modern 
conveniences—steam heat, hot and cold 
water, post laundry, barber shop, press- 
ing and tailoring shop, and many other 
conveniences which are operated on an 
exceptionally reasonable basis. 

Motion pictures are conducted every 
night and the latest releases are pro- 
cured from the Motion Picture Exchange, 
_ Training Station, Hampton Roads, 

a. 

Fighting against great odds, because 
of being such a small detachment, the 
Marines at Yorktown turn out a base- 
ball team every season that is worthy of 
considerable mention. The past season 
was the most successful in the history 
of the team, being runners-up for the 
Peninsula championship. With forty 
victories and but twelve defeats, the 
Yorktown crew won from the strongest 
teams in their district. Setbacks were 
handed Army teams from Fort Eustis 
and Langley Field. Wins were also 
counted from teams of Newport News 
and Richmond, Va. A catcher, pitcher 
and an inflelder could be conveniently 
used by the team next season, since sev- 
eral of the mainstays are being paid off. 
With the approach of another season it 
is hoped that an even more successful 
record will be established. 

Other sports, such as football, basket 
ball and volley ball, are practiced, but 
not so extensivey as the national pas- 
time. 

Considerable fishing is seen on the 
Depot Pier, which is three-fourths of a 
mile in length. Croakers, trout and rock 
furnish plenty of excitement both day 
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and night for the followers of this sport. 

A Hallowe’en dance was held on Sat- 
urday, November 3rd, and with the 
“Rhythm Raggers” of Newport News, 
Va., furnishing some red-hot music, the 
celebration went over with a bang. 
Sandwiches, ice cream and punch were 
served during the intermission, and many 
compliments were received from the two 
hundred or more guests who were 
present. 

To those who have never been to 
Yorktown, it is real Marine life way 
down here in Virginia. All you have to 
do is ask someone who has been there. 
The fellows here would be glad to hear 
from their friends in or out of the 
Corps—just drop us a line. 


59TH COMPANY, CAMP EDSON, 
WASPUC, NICARAGUA 

Being a modest outpost, we have al- 
lowed others to toot their horns until 
everybody has forgotten that there is a 
59th Company down here. That may be 
all to the good, considering that the 
company is made up generally of that 
type of Marine known as “Boots.” But 
for the sake of the old timers we have, 
and also for the sake of those “Boots” 
who are proving themselves to be good 
Marines in the making, we submit this 
outburst. 

The subject at hand is a 59th Com- 
pany post on the Rio Coco, at the mouth 
of the Waspuc. It is a supply dump for 
posts farther up the river. First Lieu- 
tenant J. W. Cunningham is our com- 
manding officer. Mr. Cunningham has 
touched many shores in his service and 
he is thoroughly acquainted with his 
work. His efficiency cuts our labor in 
half and gives us time to read or play 
during the “siesta” hour in this torrid 
“Manana” land. 

Corporal Otto Lindemann, who came 
down from Parris Island in July, is act- 
ing first sergeant, and has charge of the 
police work. Corporals Ben Arnold and 
William Handelong, also from Parris 
Island, and Ernest F. Guild, recently 
made, are corporals of the guard. All 
three have come down the river from 
various outposts. 

Private Austin E. Brown is acting 
mess sergeant, and has charge of the 
storerooms. Brown almost made post 
chaplain on account of his “Glory 
Hymns,” but we ran out of weeping 
slips, so the billet is still open. 

Private Alva T. Comer is post ar- 
morer. Private John Gordon is “chips.” 
Private John R. Woolaver is company 
clown and rattles a wicked Underwood. 
Private Kenneth L. Braddock is me- 
chanic, and he has plenty to do on the 
Johnson Outboards—which he does well. 
Private Omer P. Everett runs the mo- 
tors. Privates Lennie A. Barfield and 
David E. Cook mix up the slum for the 
camp’s consumption, and they know their 
stuff. Private Irvin L. Hunesucker is 
company barber; he takes great delight 
in giving us regulation hair cuts. 
Trumpeter Norman E. Davis rocks us 
to sleep and breaks us out. He is a 
good music and popular with the fair 
ones about here. 

Planes visit this camp two or three 
times a week. They are the mail car- 
riers. For amusement we swim, boat, 
and pitch quoits. We also have a goodly 
supply of reading matter. Our floating 
bath house is the only one in Nicaragua. 
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Our strength totals thirty men. The 
Naval representative, Phm. 2c Walter F. 
Borne, went to Puerto Cabezas on the 
sick list. Mr. Cunningham is now issu- 
ing quinine and pills, pending the ar- 
rival of a new “Doc.” 

We'll sign off now, and rest assured 
that we will soon be known to all the 
readers of “The Leatherneck.” 


11TH REGT., SERVICE COMPANY, 
OCOTAL, NICARAGUA 
By T. S. Pietrazak 

Well, here we are again, the whole 
family in a nut shell, sick, lame, lazy, 
and what have you? First of all I want 
to mention to all readers our latest: 
“The Banana Quartet,” consisting of 
Sparky Adams, Scotch McRobie, Harry 
Webster and myself. Man, we sure do 
get hot, hey! hey! and how! Since elec- 
tion days have taken place in this coun- 
try, and all the “cantinas” are forbidden 
to sell intoxicating liquors, or “Medio- 


Medio,” our favorite piece is, “Oh, How- 


I Miss You Tonight.” Sparky Adams 
wouldn’t let me send this story in if he 
knew about it. He would be too afraid 
the readers might think he does drink. 
We know that he doesn’t, but we don’t 
know why his nose shines like a rail- 
road danger light. 

Since McRobie and Hasse, our “heroes’ 
of the River Patrol, have returned, the 
fair sex of Ocotal will not let them alone. 
McRobie is trying his hardest to leave 
Ocotal with some patrol or convoy, just 
because of the fair ones. Oh, for the 
life of a “hero” and that “socks appeal.” 

Other things I want to mention are 
our future Bobby Jones and Babe Ruths. 
The coming Bobby is Blair; our Babe 
Ruths are Webster, Adams and McRobie 
“tam-bien.” McRobie, especially. He 
will not play unless he pitches; fortu- 
nately for him, he possesses the only 
ball in Ocotal. 

Corporal Mundy, the terrible company 
clown, has invented a new game called 
“Drink or Smell.” It just happened that 
McRobie was the big fish, and I’m here 
to tell you that the boy sure can smell 
(can, not does). He says he doesn’t 
mind it in the least. We don’t mean to 
insinuate, but we often wonder why he 
bums cigarettes about the fifteenth of 
the month. 

Well, we have all the “Iron Horses” 
and “Wobblies” oiled up for a return 
trip to Leon, then back to the States the 
first the first chance we get, which 
seems quite a way off yet. But “I 
reckon as how we'll get there some 
time.” There are many rumors that 
we are to leave soon, but how could that 
ever happen with us mowing enough hay 
to last two years? Seeing that Sandino 
was not to be found, we turned to farm- 
ing. Some of us have turned so much 
“gook” in habit and complexion that we 
don’t care if we stay here until we get 
paid off. How is that for patriotism? 

Our motor transport officer, First Lt. 
T. H. Cartwright, left the other day on 
patrol and we do not expect to hear 
from him for a few days. But when he 
does come back we will let you know all 
about his experiences. We also have 
with us a brand new Marine gunner 
from the West Coast, but he is an old- 
timer in the Corps. His name is C. H. 
Nordstrum. That gives us three Jefes. 

Now we will bring into the limelight, 
and I am very glad to introduce, the 
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original Boiler Makers, the 11th Regi- 
ment Band. At present they do not 
make much noise because most of them 
have left for the hills to supervise elec- 
tions. 

Austin, the man who was in charge 
of recreation, lias joined the Aviation 
Force, and is leading and unloading the 
“flying bull-carts.” 

First Sergeant “Pop” Darwin, the 
leader of the band, is also in Ocotal. He 
is waiting for his little sheep to come 
in and “Bla-bla” some more. 

The corral has Staff Sergeant Novak 
as top hand, and some of his cowboys 
are still following the races. Corporal 
West is at present in the role of the 
“Lone Horseman,” closely followed by 
Swede Nelson. 

Our pay department still lives up to 
its motto, “Join the 11th Regiment and 
get paid monthly.” Its chief pilots are 
Captain R. O. Sanderson and Chief Pay- 
master Clerk C. H. Voss, with observers 
following in order: Paymaster Sergeant 
J. H. Rath, Paymaster Sergeant G. Dono- 
van (he is returning to the States), Ser- 


Captain Donald Spicer giving his 47th 
Company, 11th Regiment, some “manual” 
at Quilali, Nicaragua. 


geant M. W. Kenedy, from Hammond, 
Indiana; Private Stevenson, the new man, 
and Pfe. Werencz, the office boy, better 
known as the short order man. 

And, last of all, our Q. M. Depart- 
ment, with QM. Captain Lott, Chief QM. 
Clerk Eagen, Supply Sergeant Wykester, 
the lad from San Diego, and his pal in 
crime, Corporal Oxford. One thing 
about these two boys is that all they 
put out has a price marked on it, so I 
guess the QM Department is safe. QM 
Sergeant Casper is the big Jefe of the 
Commissary Department, with Fleisch- 
man as his second. Supply Sergeant J. 
A. McCarthy is the Jefe of the store- 
room, and says that he expects to stay 
in Ocotal for another year. That’s the 
spirit, Mac. They may get you down, 
but can never put you out. Stevens, the 
armory man, is still intelligent, and 
hopes that some day he may make the 
grade for the Naval War College. 

Since cows already give evaporated 
milk and powdered milk, will close until 
they give shaving cream. 


FROM BLUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA 
By William N. McLin 

The boys often wonder why there is 
nothing in “The Leatherneck” concern- 
ing the 51st Company, Fifth Regiment. 
That being the case, I will write up a 
few of the events that have occurred, and 
spill some of the dirt about the various 
members. 

Corporal Watts is losing a lot of valu- 
able sleep over the twelve turkeys we 
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have here. They won’t be with us after 
Thanksgiving. Corporal Watts is police 
sergeant, officer of the day, and in 
charge of the boat crew. First Sergeant 
Wilson nad a hard time keeping Cor- 
poral Harper from going back to Muelle 
de los Banyer. Some of the old timers 
left for the States a few days ago. 

The 51st Company has about two hun- 
dred and fifty men scattered all over the 
hills of the East Coast. It is one of the 
largest companies in Nicaragua. Even 
if we are not together we think of our 
buddies often. 

We are fairly comfortable, but some- 
times wish we had a couple of the old 
wooden barracks from Quantico down 
here. We would feel more at home. But 
any old place you go, even in the best 
barracks, you will hear some fellow say: 
“If I was only down in Nicaragua to 
sleep with the tiger cat, or under a 
cocoanut tree I would feel more natural.” 

We all regret the departure of Major 
Price, president of the board of election 
department, Bluefields, and of Captain 
Kendall, former commander of the 5ist 
Company; and Captain Best, member of 
the board of election. They left this 
afternoon on the S. S. “Roma” for New 
Orleans. 

It is getting common for Marines to 
be assigned extraordinary duties. They 
have just finished supervising the elec- 
tions in Nicaragua, and it was a great 
success. 

After the presidente and his party 
came in from Cantans, the Union Club 
of Bluefields gave them a party at the 
St. James Hotel. 


47TH CO., 11TH REGIMENT, U. S. M. 
C., QUILALI, NICARAGUA 
By Sol? 

The only time that this company is 
heard of is when someone gets killed in 
action, or someone does a one-man hero 
act, etc. Nevertheless, we are in exist- 
ence. The last time that I wrote about 
this company for publication was when 
we were on a constant move. At that 
time we had but a few months in the 
“hills.” There is very little area in this 
country that has not been patroled by 
the 47th Company; we patrolled from 
Corinto to Honduras and over to Blue- 
fields, the east coast of Nicaragua, and 
then to the Nueva Segovia section, the 
northwestern part of Nicaragua. 

After one of our contacts with ban- 
dits, in which we lost our commanding 
officer and suffered other losses and 
casualties, we were ordered to quarters 
in Quilali for the period of the rainy 
season. When we arrived at Quilali 
everything was not “roses and honey.” 
The billets to which we were assigned 
were not fit for human habitation. Qui- 
lali now resembles a public park, and the 
billets are BUENO—thanks to thirty 
days of police duty, seven hours a day. 
“With the aid of God and a few Ma- 
rines” does not apply, but “with the aid 
of elbow grease, a stern CO and a few 
Marines” does apply. Our present CO is 
Donald Spicer, Captain, U. S. M. C., who 
is well known throughqut the Marine 
Corps. His last post before coming to 
Nicaragua was that of Executive Officer 
at the Naval Prison Detachment, Par- 
ris Island, S. C. 

Our other officers are Lieutenants 
Ridgely, Piper and Earnshaw. We also 
have a medical officer, Lt. D. C. Mar- 
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chond (jg) (MC) U. S. N., who recently 
joined our post. 

Now that we are nicely quartered, the 
boys are fairly well satisfied, if only we 
could stay put. Rain or no rain, patrols 
must be made. We get ordered to make 
a two-day patrol and generally stay out 
a month. When we get back to Quilali 
you can always hear, “Gee, this is the 
longest two-day patrol I have ever 
made.” If you think that I’m kidding 
you, Lieutenants Paca and Ridgely took 
a five-day patrol out six weeks ago and 
there is no telling when they will return. 

Our recreation consists of a volley 
ball court, boxing ring, two Victrolas 
and about twelve old records that were 
a hit when Ted Lewis and Sophie Tucker 
were amateurs. Some of our gang have 
hobbies—Captain Spicer plays volley 
ball, Lieutenant Piper makes week-end 
trips to Managua, and First Sergeant 
Underwood feeds his pet donkey. Our 
company clerk argues with the cook 
about the chow (“What$%$—&—only 
one pie to a man—huh gee”). Corporal 
Roberts and his bunky, Pfc. Dever, will 
try to sing. Tommy Jenkins plays the 
mandolin. Pvt. Roberts is not only a 
boxer, he is also the champion flap-jack 
scoffer. July 4th we had a flap-jack 
scoffing contest, and of four entries he 
came out on top—he ate only twenty-six 
flap-jacks. Our mess sergeant, “The 
Willie Hood of the U. S. M. C.,” has re- 
turned to the U. S. A. to be honorably 
discharged. Sgt. Bus Brown is now on 
the H20 cart for very good reasons.??? 

Sergeant Chief Honyoust, our police 
sergeant, says this banana war would 
be all right if they gave us more picks 
and shovels. 

Doe Kushin complains that he has too 
much work to do. The other day he had 
six men at sick call. 

That much work would kill any man. 
He fell away to nearly 205 pounds. A 
week ago Doc Kushin returned from San 
Albino. While crossing the St. Claire 
River his mule accidentally stumbled. 
He jumped off the mule. The river be- 
ing very swift and Doc being a true flat 
foot (unable to swim), we nearly lost a 
good Corpsman. Thanks to our hero, 


Private Chestnut, for pulling him to 
safety. 

One of our new boys, fresh from Ala- 
bama, by name Farmer Burns, the first 
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time he saw a Fokker drop supplies said, 
“Gee, oh, gosh, can you imagine drop- 
ping our groceries in our back yard.” 

Our radio is out of order again or shall 
I say yet. If it isn’t the set it is the 
generator, if not the generator it is our 
operators. They are the Yinger boys, 
Red and Ole. 

Due to the transfer of our stable ser- 
geant—the old war horse Peltz—Cor- 
poral Cox is now Jefe de portero de 
caballos y mulas. 

Corporal Soloman is raising a goatee. 
Captain Spicer told him he can take it 
back to Quantico with him. 

Our pets now range from fleas to what 
have you—parrots, dogs, cats, donkey, 
ete. 

I almost forgot to mention our Don 
Juans. Reading from left to right—Pfe. 
Dever, Mims, Loker, Cogavin, and our 
cook, Charlie Belt—Me jefe cookie en 
campo, ud. por mi-yo por ud. Charlie 
speaks the pure Castilian Spanish.???? 

Every night they all go to the native 
village for one reason—her name is 
Senorita Mila Rosa Lopez. It seems as 
though Charlie Belt has the best chances 
of all, having the title of cookie primero, 
meaning first cook. I only wish that I 
were five years younger, I would enter 
the race tambien. 


THE CENTURY OF CORNELIUS AT 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 
By M. K. 

At the impressive Gordon Hall, dur- 
ing the evening of November 1, a crowd 
began to gather early. When the clock 
struck eight, the hall was well filled. 
The orchestra, partially hidden among 
flowers, decorations, and glittering in- 
struments, struck up a lively, alluring 
tune—a fox trot. Instantly there were 
thirty-five couples, swerving, gliding, 
swaying to the rhythm of the entranc- 
ing strains. The Century of Cornelius 
dance was on! 

It was a successful affair in every re- 
spect. The participants—Centurians and 
their guests—were ever cheerful, and 
judging from the hearty laughter and 
happy banter, everybody present en- 
joyed the dance immensely. The music 
was funished by the Sixth Regiment 
Mandarins. 

A delicious repast, consisting of as- 
sorted sandwiches, cakes, coffee, and 


Machine Gun Crew of Marines at Drill on top of the Tartar Wall at Peking, China. 
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punch, was served during the intermis- 
sion. The party broke up shortly after 
midnight. 

On the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements were: C. H. Austin, K. E. 
Schweinfurth, K. D. Ward, and J. A. 
Wright. 

Members present were: H. F. Begg, 
R. E. Brenner, J. Goldsborough, W. O. 
Hendrix, H. C. Gibson, S. W. Jandroko- 
vie, J. G. Johnson, G. Jung, E. Mohn, 
D. Pembroke, C. E. Smith, C. C. Van- 
saghi, D. M. Wentworth, H. B. Wood, C. 
H. Yount, C. E. Peyton, C. H. Sipes, 
Hise and Soubrien. 

The following non-members were pres- 
ent: Bingham, Binder, Clark, Buchanan, 
Cockrun, Hinks, Hughes, Karlstad, La- 
Goe, McKay, Muir, Murphy, Rodman, 
Ramsey, Rittenhouse, Taylor, Prince, 
Flanagan, Hudson, Pelley, Henely, 
Hanks, Howard, Headley, Green, Rams- 
den and Stinson. 

Last, but not least, were the two score 
pretty Tientsin maidens, who, by their 
presence, helped make this dance a suc- 
cess, and also increased the friendly re- 
lationship between the Marines and the 
Tientsin civilians. 


COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, AMERI- 
CAN LEGATION, PEKING, CHINA 


During the past month traffic at NPP 
increased a great deal due to the fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, paid a visit to Peking. As a con- 
sequence all hands were pretty busy and 
work on material was somewhat re- 
duced. A new locker for the storage 
of material has been built in the store- 
room. Our new lathe from Cavite has 
been set up and is ready for use. We 
are now waiting for the belting, et 
cetera, before placing it in operation. 
The radio receiver which is used on the 
Cavite-Peking circuit has been placed 
in a rubber suspension. One of the high- 
frequency receivers has been dismantled 
and completely rebuilt. The “Zep” type 
antenna used for high-frequency trans- 
mission has been removed and a vertical 
type antenna erected in its stead. 

Two new operators have joined from 
the Radio School at Cavite, namely, Pri- 
vate Clark P. Lonie and Private Ralph 
E. Sutton. Both of these men come 
from Peking with splendid records, Lonie 
having stood first in the class at Cavite 
and Sutton standing second. Needless 
to say NPP was delighted to see them 
arrive. Private First Class Harvey A. 
Warrington joined the station during the 
month, but due to the serious illness of 
his mother he will be leaving for home 
on the U. S. A. T. “Grant.” Private 
Russel Crow, communication clerk, is 
also leaving on the “Grant.” Staff Ser- 
geant Glen C. Personius, who arrived 
from the United States some time ago, 
has been placed on the list to be sub- 
mitted to the January board for promo- 
tion to Gunnery-Sergeant. Personius is 
an old radio hand, having been at the 
game for about thirteen years in the 
Marine Corps. Some of the old Peking 
and Port au Prince radio men will re- 
member him. 

The radio gang at Peking was ex- 
tremely sorry to learn that their former 
chief operator, Gunnery-Segeant Elmon 
E. Lindow, died aboard the U. S. S. 
“Henderson” at Shanghai. Lindow had 
just been transferred from Peking and 
was bound for home. The Marine Corps 
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has lost in Lindow a most valuable man 
and excellent radio man. 

During the last month Captain Glen 
Cole, U. S. Marine Corps, communication 
officer of the Third Brigade, and Lieu- 
tenant C. R. Wallace, assistant com- 
munication officer, paid short visits to 
Peking and inspected our radio station. 
In addition, Private Hugo, one of the 
Brigade operators, visited the station 
and was given the opportunity to see 
how the Peking Third Brigade circuit 
worked from this end. 

While Admiral Bristol was in Peking 
the Third Brigade sent up a radio truck 
equipped for complete operation in the 


_ field. The truck was set up on our pa- 


rade ground and tested out with both 
NPP and A6L. The following day the 
truck preceded Admiral Bristol and 
General Butler on their trip to Tientsin 
by motor. NPP worked this truck each 
half hour during the trip to Tientsin. 
Excellent results were obtained. 


LEGATION GUARD AT PEKING 
By C. F. Defer 


I guess you Marines serving at other 
stations wonder why we have delayed 
in giving an account of ourselves. Well, 
no alibis this time. I will attempt to 
give you some idea about Peking, China, 
and the American Legation Guard. First, 
we have a total of about 500 men, 
divided into the 38th Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 39th Artillery Company, Casual 
Company, Headquarters, Band, Radio, 
and Mounted Detachment. Yes, we have 
mounted Marines, and they sure look 
good. Believe me, they could show up 
the R. N. W. M. P. of which we hear so 
much. 

As to conditions here, we wouldn’t 
want them any better. Most of the 
straight-duty men are doing guard, and 
getting four or five days off regularly. 
In many ways duty here is different 
from that elsewhere; and this certainly 
is an interesting place. The British, 
French, Italians, and Japanese have Le- 
gation Guards here. We all get along 
very well together. 

The Legations are fairly well grouped 
in a section known as the Legation Quar- 
ter. One wall surrounds the entire set- 
tlement, and each Legation has a wall 
of its own, maintaining guards at vari- 
ous places at all times. The Legation 
Quarter is just inside the Tartar City 
of Peking. The American Legation is 
nearest to the wall built around the city. 
Part of our duty is to maintain lookouts 
on this Tartar Wall. 

I will now tell a few things about 
Peking, the great walled city. First, 
almost in the middle of the Tartar City 
is a place known as the Forbidden City. 
For centuries no foreign foot had ever 
trod its streets. It was only after China 
became a republic, in 1912, that aliens 
were permitted to enter. Now it can be 
visited almost any time, and is one of 
the many interesting features of China. 
One can see the beautiful throne halls 
where the emperors once lived and ruled 
their people. 

The Forbidden City is oblong, and the 
wall surrounding it is twenty-two feet 
high and thirty feet thick. It is about 
two miles around it. For further pro- 


tection there is a two hundred-foot moat 
around the outer side. 

Built around the Forbidden City is 
another, known as the Imperial City. It 


A good view of the Great Wall taken about thirty-five miles from Peking, China. 


was once the home of the prince and 
higher officers of the court. The sur- 
rounding wall is six feet thick, eighteen 
feet high and about six miles in circum- 
ference. The gates are now open at all 
times for everyone. 

Next is the Tartar City of Peking. It 
is built around the other two, and, 
naturally, is the largest, being almost 
fifteen miles around it. The wall sur- 
rounding this city is the strongest to 
be found anywhere. It is forty-one feet 
high, sixty feet thick at the base, and 
fifty feet wide at the top. 

As additional protection, buttresses 
have been built every six hundred and 
fifty feet. There are ten gates leading 
into the Tartar City. These are open 
until 10 p. m. and are then locked until 
morning. 

In 1644 the Manchus drove the Chinese 
from the Tartar City. They retreated 
south and built a place known as the 
Chinese City. Here they utilized the 
south portion of the Tartar Wall for 
their northern boundry and erected walls 
on the south, east and west. These were 
made into a continuous wall about 20 
feet thick and 25 feet high. It also is 
about 15 miles in circumference. 

I have hiked around these cities, both 
on top of the walls and inside. Not all 
in one hike, of course. There are so 
many places of interest that one would 
have to remain a long time to see every- 
thing. Last week more than a hundred 
Marines and several civilians chartered 
a special train and visited the Great 
Wall. It was a trip that we shall long 
remember, and something everyone 
should do if he gets the opportunity. 
There is nothing like it anywhere. 


MILITARY RECORD OF THE LATE 
COLONEL ALLAN C. KELTON 


Colonel Allan Cunningham Kelton 
(Ret’d), U. S. Marine Corps, died No- 
vember 22, 1928, of chronic nephritis at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. He was buried Monday, November 
26, 1928, in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, Fort Meyer, Va., with full 
military honors. 

Colonel Kelton was born June 24, 
1846, in Pennsylvania. He was appointed 
Acting Midshipman, September 25, 1862, 
and resigned February 2, 1863. He en- 
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listed in the Army for general service 
January 24, 1867, and served until March 
81, 1869, when he was commissioned as 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. While a second lieutenant he 
served at the Marine Barracks, Boston, 
Mass.; on board the U. S. S. “Shenan- 
doah” and at the Marine Barracks, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where he was promoted to 
first lieutenant April 1, 1875. While a 
first lieutenant he served on the U. S. S. 
“Powhatan”; at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md.; on the U. S. S. “Alaska”; 
Marine Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H., 
and was on duty with the Marine Bat- 
talion on the Isthmus of Panama in 
1885, also on the U. S. S. “Reliance.” He 
was promoted to the grade of captain 
July 11, 1890, and was ordered to the 
U. S. Receiving Ship “Vermont” at the 
Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., then to 
the U. S. S. “San Francisco,” joining that 
ship June 10, 1898, and serving until 
October 27, 1896, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Marine Barracks, Boston, 
Mass. He was on duty with the Marine 
Battalion of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron from April 22, 1898, to July 5, 1898, 
when he was ordered to the Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., at the time of the 
treaty of peace. Promoted major April 
4, 1899, and ordered to command the 
Marine Battalion for the Island of Guam, 
where he arrived August 17, 1899. He 
was promoted lieutenant colonel May 19, 
1900, and ordered to Cavite, P. I., where 
he remained until September 30, 1901. 
After he arrived back in the United 
States he commanded the Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Station, Newport, R. L., 
and Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Promoted colonel February 
1, 1904, after which he served on numer- 
ous boards, and represented the Navy 
at the National Meeting of the National 
Prison Association of the United States 
in Chicago, Ill., September, 1907. He 
was placed on the retired list of officers 
of the Marine Corps upon his own re- 
quest, having completed more than forty 
years of service, January 15, 1909 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Laura 
Kelton, whose present address is 1827 
Kalorama Road, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., and a daughter, Mrs. Charles T. 
Owens, wife of Captain Charles T. 
Owens, U. S. Navy. 
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U. S. S. “ROCHESTER” DETACH- 
MENT, MATAGALPA, 
NICARAGUA 


By J. L. S. & C. H. T. 


Here we are again, back in print. The 
men have all assembled once more, after 
being away nearly two months on elec- 
tion missions. These missions were ful- 
filled to the best of ability, and the elec- 
tion was the quietest held here in many 
years. The only men who are still de- 
tached are Corporal Day and his eight 
dashing Marines. They are at Dario. 
At Tipitapa we have none other than 
Private Lester G. Gillaspey. At Ma- 
nagua are Corporals Coutu and Wal- 
erski, and Privates Jaggers and Jones. 
There is a total of seventy-three Marines 
representing the “Rochester” Detach- 
ment. 

We expect to be back at our respective 
stations before long; maybe we'll feel 
more at home. At present the “Roches- 
ter’s” slogan is: “Join the Marines, 
especially the ‘Rochester,’ and see Nica- 
ragua on canoes.” Our top kick, P. J. 
Lynch, is a very busy man these days. 
Most of the time he is acting command- 
ing officer in the absence of Second Lieu- 
tenant L. D. Snead, who is still making 
it hot for the bandits in this area. Cap- 
tain Edson, our commanding officer, is 
on detached duty. His present station 
is Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. 

Sergeants Greiser, Podraza, and Shaf- 
fer are still trying to figure out who 
started this Banana War. Corporal 
Kreinbihl is our “Bridge King,” and bars 
no one. The poker situation has been 
changed from money to cigarettes. If 
we don’t get paid pretty soon it will 
drop down to buttons. Privates First 
Class Pattison and Prigge like this coun- 
try so well that they are going to extend 
their enlistments. Matagalpa seems to 
agree with them. 

Our prominent Gold Bricks are every- 
body but Private Wilson. Too bad, Don, 
we have no crutches down here. The 
other day volunteers were wanted for 
the usual hikes that are handed out. 
Pfc. Toolan was the first to step for- 
ward. Keep it up, Turkey, the quarter- 
master has plenty of chevrons left. Pfc. 
Siversen, Sweeden’s representative, is 
still the same old “Olaf.” Pfc. Schornak 
still wonders how Nicaragua ever got on 
the map. He says everything you do in 
this country is by miles or bull-carts. 
Our sheik, Pfc. Lowery, keeps on vamp- 
ing everybody, even the mess sergeant. 

Privates First Class Davis and Miller 
ward off sunstroke by always wearing 
their hats. We called Miller “Sunkist” 
until he got next to himself. Pfc. Price 
is going to extend for the “Rochester” so 
he can get aboard. 

Private Loft is an advertisement for 
that “Schoolgirl Complexion.” Smile, 
just once more, Ernest. Private Mohr 
cannot get over that ride he had from 
Managua in the Fokker. Privates Seig- 
ler and Singer are the missing links for 
that old ballad, “Sweet Adeline.” 

Our ex-property sergeant, Private 
Talbott, is the quietest man in camp 
since the Marine football team held 
Davis & Elkins College to a tie. Better 
luck next time, Charles. Oh, yes, he’s 
a member of the Elkins Prohibition 
League. We expect big things from him 
in that line. 

Privates First Class Bearrow and 
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Jones remind one of that old comedy 
team, “Ham and Bud.” 

Now, as to when we are going to leave 
this country, we’ll have to admit we are 
outguessed. Anyway, we hope it is very 
soon. Bananas as a steady diet will get 
anybody down; where is Private Bar- 
num? 

Matagalpa is the town of nice things. 
Dope! Why, a fellow can get more dope 
down here than he can out of the “New 
York Times.” Only it’s more applesauce 
than truth. 

Men are leaving for all parts from 
here. But the “Rochester” sure gets the 
gravy—when there’s any left. 

Well, will sign off until they build a 
railroad from here to Managua. See 
you later. 


TO MY MANY SONS IN THE 
MARINE CORPS 


Happy New Year! And may 
1929 bring you better chow, softer 
bunks, longer liberties, and fewer 
courts-martial! To those in the 
hospitals—a speedy recovery; to 
those in the brig—may you soon 
be out; and to all in foreign lands 
—may you return to the States! 

I am now at Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, and wish you would 
write to me; for I am always look- 
ing for letters from the “family.” 
If I can help you in any way, give 
me a chance to try. If you pass 
me on the street in civilian clothes, 
please say “Hello, Mother,” for I 
cannot always recognize you when 
you are out of uniform. And re- 
member, when you are on the 
“outside,” you are still my sons. 

Keep your hair cut, your clothes 
pressed, and your shoes and belt 
polished. There’s nothing as fine 
as a clean, snappy Marine—and 
nothing worse than a sloppy one. 
Take pride in your uniform, and be 
a credit to the Corps. Being your 
“Mother,” I feel privileged to say 
these things, knowing that you’ll 
understand it is because I’m proud 
of you all that I want to see you 
make good. 

Much love and the best of luck 
always— 

Sincerely, 

“MOTHER” UNDERHILL, 
Little Colonel of the 4th Regiment. 


FROM THE MARINE BARRACKS, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


We take great pleasure in congratu- 
lating the Navy’s newest Aviators, to 
whom at 9:00 o’clock on Dec. 7 the Com- 
mandant presented “the wings” that 
symbolize their designation as Naval 
Aviators. After many months of hard 
work and as hard study, they have 
achieved the goal to which many are 
called, and for which many set out, but 
to which only a few attain. We wish 
them the best of luck in all their flights 
and hope that they may always deserve 
success as well as they have deserved the 
honor which has just been conferred upon 
them as the reward of their ability and 
industry. 

Among those who have just qualified 
are Ist Lieut. B. F. Johnson, U. S. M. C., 
and 2nd Lieut. A. D. Cooley, U. S. M. C. 
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Our 1st Sgt. Tivey was discharged on 
Nov. 21 and is now on a ninety-day fur- 
lough. We all wish for him and family 
a pleasant trip. At the end of which 
time he will be transferred to sea duty. 
Let’s hope he doesn’t get sea sick. 

Qm. Sgt. Roberts reported for duty 
on the 28th of November. What a great 
relief for (“CRIP”) Hesson. 

It seems that Cpls. White and McRee 
have the Alabama Blues for we notice 
that there is a lot of trips to Brewton 
here of late. 

Cpl. Schmischke, it seems, is the most 
popular Marine we have these days. 
Who is she? And when are the Wedding 
Bells? 

Our friend Welton and family have 
moved to the quarters formerly occupied 
by ist Sgt. Tivey and we hope they will 
enjoy their stay in our community. 

Oh, yes, our friend Rouchon, the Bar- 
ber, wrecked his new Graham-Paige a 
few days ago. Tough luck, Old Boy, bet- 
ter you had bought a FORD. 

Gy. Sgt. Dahlstrom was discharged 24 
Nov. and took unto himself a wife and 
is now enjoying married life in South 
Florida. 

Shoemaker and the New Ford are 
still going strong. He says it is the best. 
How about it, Chief? 

There were six of our Reserves trans- 
ferred to inactive duty last week. Evi- 
dently they were glad to go for some of 
them paid their own transportation in 
order to get home for Thanksgiving. 

Our Thanksgiving dinner was quite a 
success as everybody had all they could 
eat. 

Sgt. Crawford is a very busy man 
these days, trying to shoot the range 
and run the Exchange at the same time. 
But cheer up, Crawford, it won’t be long 
now. 

Cpl. Covington is now doing Sergeant 
of the Guard duty. He says “Boys stand 
from under.” 

Our friend Elkins is now sojourning 
in Building No. 8 because of too much 
Joy Water on the main Gate. 


AVIATION ACTIVITIES REPORT 
FROM MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


On September 13th a pick-up was made 
at Palacaguina, which stated they had 
information of a group of fifty outlaws 
three miles east of there, on the sides of 
a mountain. Due to having a patrol out, 
only 20 men were left in garrison and 
they could not go out themselves. The 
planes reconnoitered the area designated 
but if outlaws were there, they remained 
hidden. The area appeared suspicious 
as many houses were deserted and at 
the others the inhabitants hid. At one 
place a large group of cattle were seen. 
There had been repeated rumors that 
Palacaguina was to be attacked, but so 
far nothing has happened. 

Supplies were dropped to Lieut. Rid- 
derhof’s patrol, consisting of 1300 lbs. 
of assorted rations, and only one can 
of milk and one can of jam were lost. 
The QM Sgt. at Ocotal makes the rounds 
of the cantinas, collecting all the straw 
wrappings from the bottles and uses 
them in making “drops” to the patrols. 

The old saying, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” is shown by the 
use of the remains of an old “DH” at 
the Ocotal flying field. They have taken 
the gas tank, with gas line fastened to 
a shower head, and when empty, load it 
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on a mule and go down to the Coco 
River for a new supply. The stabilizer is 
used as a wash board and the stabilizer 
brace is used as a poker in the galley. 
The mess tables have legs made from the 
wing struts. 

Capt. Howard and Lieut. Conway, 
pilots, with Gy. Sgt. Hill and Cpl. Shenk, 
mechanics, arrived from Coco Solo, C. Z., 
in two OL-8’s. They had been at Coco 
Solo on detached duty, getting the OL- 
8’s in condition to fly to Managua. These 
OL-8’s had been shipped to Coco Solo 
via the U. S. S. “Sirius,” and were all 
set up ready to use when they arrived. 
Due to exposure to the weather and salt 
water on the trip down, it was necessary 
to change engines in one of them before 
leaving. They were forced down at 
David Field, Panama, on account of the 
weather, but continued on the next day. 

Lieut. Conway, pilot, with Major Sage 
(G. N.), passenger, and Cpl. Shenk, me- 
chanic, took off for Bluefields in an OL-8. 
With the arrival of this ship, the Puerto 
Cabezas Detachment will have three OL- 
8’s in operation. 

The flying time for the week ending 
Oct. 6th was the highest that has been 
made since our arrival in Nicaragua. 
This is mainly caused by the additional 
missions for the electoral board. On the 
different registration days, it was neces- 
sary for aerial reconnaissance over the 
electoral cantons in the different depart- 
ments. 

Major Bourne and Lieut. Chappell had 
a few very unpleasant moments on Oct. 
3rd, when a turkey buzzard flew into 
the motor, splattering himself between 
No. 1 and No. 9 cylinders. The majority 
of the buzzard continued aft and when 
Lieut. Chappell landed he looked as if 
he had been in an accident. The Major 
smelled buzzard on his helmet for sev- 
eral days. : 


MARINE BARRACKS, GUANTANAMO 
BAY, CUBA 
By Cerveso 

Well, well, here we are again after 
a long absence, but prithee, we have 
been so busy, and news so scarce that it 
was worse than nothing we could have 
written about. But we are now on our 
feet again. Twenty-two men received 
on the “Kittery” have livened things up 
a little. 

Our new QM Sergeant Haakanstad, 
who relieved Dinty Moore, has started 
the ball rolling in several things, namely, 
and most of all, baseball. We have 
hopes of securing some Quantico ma- 
terial to help us clean up the sailors 
this winter... The Marines of the present 
day do not realize how vivid our desires 
are to clean up on the sailors, and am 
afraid some of the older heads have for- 
gotten the days of 1911-12 and other 
years when competition between the 
Navy and Marine Corps in athletics al- 
ways drew the best that was in them 
physically and vocally. For in this post 
where there are opportunities to have 
competition with the Navy, we get very 
few real ball players, and our best is 
generally made by old heads from raw 
material. We hope for better material 
this winter. 

Dutch Anten is cleaning up in the 
boat races as of yore. He recently re- 
ceived his 52nd pennant calling for a 
first or second place. This is nearly 
twice as many pennants as his nearest 
opponent. 
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Pay Clerk Frank J. Maloney with Mrs. 
and Margaret Maloney have joined us 
since our last news item, and were well 
received. We hope that they have a pleas- 
ant two years of duty, and from all in- 
dications of the past month, they are 
having the time of their lives. Any 
evening during the week, and some after- 
noons, you can see Pay Clerk Maloney 
and his family on the fishing dock, and 
his success would shame Izaak Walton. 
Last week he caught 10 in one evening, 
the lightest one about three pounds and 
the heaviest nearly fifteen. They were 
red snappers and bone fish. Several 
families have benefited by his persist- 
ency on the dock. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
The Lawrence Telegram, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Friend Editor: 

I am writing you these few lines 
in the hope that you will pass them 
on to my many friends and former 
“Buddies” through the columns of 
The Leatherneck. 

My last service was in China, 
where I served with both the 12th 
in Tientsin and the 4th in Shang- 
hai. I left there in August to 
return for a special order discharge 
which I received on October 8. 

Since then I have been engaged 
in newspaper work, and although 
at first I was more or less lost in 
civilian life, I am gradually get- 
ting used to it again. However, 
there are many many times that 
I get a great longing to be back 
in the outfit. 

It would be impossible for me to 
write to the many men I met in 
the outfit, whom I grew to know 
as firm friends and buddies, but I 
know that almost every Marine 
reads The Leatherneck and that I 
can reach them in that way. 

So I am asking you to send them 
all my kindest regards and best 
wishes for a Merry Xmas and a 
Happy New Year, and tell them 
that I would appreciate greatly 
a few lines from all who can find 
the time and have the inclination 
to write. 

Thanking you in advance, 

JACK MAHONEY. 


Pay Sergeant McGrory, acting Ser- 
geant-Major, has returned from fur- 
lough—alone. However, she followed a 
short time later by commercial steamer, 
and now Mac is safely in the harbor of 
matrimony, and it apparently agrees 
with him. Good luck Mrs. MecGrory, we 
hope you have a pleasant stay with us, 
and are enjoying your new home on the 
beach at Cocoanut Grove. Welcome home, 
Martin, Jr., and your new pony. 

QM Sergt. Haakenstad and his family 
are also safely housed at Cocoanut 
Grove. He has three beautiful girls, 
and we are proud to welcome Haak, his 
wife and children. 

There is an effort being made to start 
a bowling league here. If we cannot get 
teams from the different activities there 
will be a Marine League formed from 
different ranks. That ought to make 
ripe competition. Look for the phenome- 
nal scores in the near future. 
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Gilbert and Foster have been pro- 
moted to sergeants; both good men and 
know they will merit this promotion. 
John Burns has reported for duty and 
has relieved Timothy Patrick Aloysius 
Lynch as police sergeant. John is now 
custodian extraordinary of the  pipi 
trees, mules, trash, etc., and the brunt 
of all grouches from the night before. 

Private Loerser has departed for the 
Naval Academy class. Good luck, Loer- 


ser. Hatfield has relieved him as Post 
librarian. 
The noncommissioned officers’ new 


quarters are being built and will be 
ready for occupancy within a few weeks. 
In the next year this post will be one of 
the finest for noncommissioned officers 
in the Marine Corps, especially married 
ones. This will be the second set to be 
built, and they were badly needed, in 
view of the many married men that 
could be transferred here. 

Horse polo is another sport the Ma- 
rines here are getting into. Colonel 
Greene and Lieutenant Stuart have been 
practicing quite frequently, and some of 
the men have been out. From recent 
rumors two high noncommissioned offi- 
cers, well beyond the age of reason, 
have signified their intention to prac- 
tice horse polo in the wee hours of the 
morning, and then challenge the officers. 
However, good as their intentions were, 
they were to go out the next day after 
a dance in Caimenera, and the secret 
conclave fell thru. 

Our hog farm is now just like a real 
one. Private Woods deserves much 
credit for hard, painstaking work in 
building over 8 acres of fencing to house 
the hogs and cattle. Private Morris is 
the manicurist of the corral. He keeps 
the horses in good shape. 

Captain C. C. Soule has departed from 
our midst, and we are now entertaining 
Commander McWhorter, as commandant. 
From all indications he is a genial, well- 
met officer, and we have yet to encounter 
any criticism of him. Welcome to our 
home, Commander, we hope your stay 
will be pleasant. 

In the cable station tennis tournament 
everyone was eliminated by Hatfield of 
the Marines, who had gone through three 
battles to reach the semi-finals. His 
getting even the hardest balls back on a 
loft certainly earned him the honors to 
play Mr. Meisel in the semi-finals. That 
he eliminated Irwin in two straight sets 
shows that he has been playing, as Irwin 
of the Navy was a dark horse to win the 
tournament. 

However, in the semi-finals between 
Hatfield and Meisel, both playing an ab- 
solutely safe game, Hatfield, through in- 
experience, lost to Meisel 6—4, 3—6, 


7—9. Meisel, a very safe and experi- 
enced player, was too much for the 
youngster. However, the Marines 


showed well in this tournament and held 
on to the last. 

McKenzie, a genial Scotchman from 
the cable station, won the championship 
over Meisel, 6—3 and 7—5. 


INTERNATIONAL TRACK MEET 
WON BY PEKING MARINES 
The Marine team from the Marine 
Detachment at the American Legation, 
Peking, China, won the international 


track and field meet held on Nov. 12. 
The Marines’ score was 50%, the British 
49, and the Italians 20%, 
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NICARAGUAN MINISTER PRAISES 
WORK OF U. 8S. MARINES 

The presence of Marines in Nicaragua 
has been highly praised by Dr. D. A. 
Cesar, Nicaraguan minister. In a re- 
cent statement he said in part: 

“The presence of American Marines 
in Nicaragua has always greatly bene- 
fited our country, and during twelve 
years the mere fact that a legation guard 
of 100 Marines was stationed at Ma- 
nagua produced a moral effect suffi- 
ciently powerful to insure a peaceful 
and stable administration. It is un- 
questionable that the feeling of security 
and peace which prevails in Nicaragua 
today, due to the presence of American 
Marines, will do more than any other 
factor to better the financial condition 
and enhance the material prosperity of 
the country.” 


EX-MARINE WEDS IN AIR 

Walter S. Saffel, who was discharged 
from the Marine Corps back in 1924, 
disproved the old saying that there was 
nothing new under the sun. The ex- 
Leatherneck signed up for a life cruise 
on the good ship “Matrimony,” and he 
was all up in the air when he did it. 
The ceremony was the first “Lighter- 
than-Air” wedding that has ever been 
celebrated. 

The principals of this unusual event 
were, Walter S. Saffel of the balloon de- 
partment, employed by the Goodyear 
people at Akron, Ohio, and Miss Pearl 
M. Hynds, the bride. 

Employees of the balloon room were 
out in force to assist in the handling of 
the airship and to give the couple a 
happy send-off on their marriage flight. 
Though somewhat cloudy the absence of 
wind made the day ideal. They were 
accompanied by Rev. Rollin Goodfellow, 
Kenmore minister, who, somewhere in 
the air, tied the knot. 

His old buddies congratulate him and 
wish the couple all the luck in the world. 


DEVIL DOGS OF TELPANECO 
By Raymond C. Redifer 

To begin with, Telpaneco is high in 
the mountains in one of the most lonely 
and isolated places in Nicaragua. Our 
detachment consists of sixty men and is 
commanded by First Lieutenant Yandle. 
It is one of the three outposts of the 
23rd Company, 5th Regiment, whose 
headquarters is at Ocotal. 

But what I started to write about was 
Thanksgiving day here. As anticipated 
it was held with the typical holiday 
spirit; the big dinner and everything 
that goes with it. In the field events 
that were held, competition was keen 
and the sports well contested. We had 
all been looking forward to Thanks- 
giving as being the biggest day ever 
had in Telpaneco. And the expectations 
of everyone were realized, and all agreed 
that they had the best eats and the most 
glorious time since they have been in 
Nicaragua. 

The natives swarmed in from the 
mountains and the town, and poured into 
the plaza to witness the blonde Ameri- 
canos play strange games. Word had 
been passed around that the Marines 
were having a big fiesta that day. From 
far and wide came the natives. They 
stood around in large groups and cheered 
Marines quite frequently with shouts of 
“Viva los Marinos,” and “Viva los Esta- 
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dos Unidos.” Needless to say they have 
the utmost confidence in the Marines 
who have rid the surrounding mountains 
so thoroughly of the dreaded bandits. 

Tugs-of-war, sack races, pie eating 
contests, and boxing bouts were ar- 
ranged for the natives, in which they 
entered enthusiastically, much to the 
delight of the assembled throngs. 

The morning’s program consisted of 
a number of interesting games and ath- 
letic achievements. Cash prizes were 
given and everyone put forth his best 
effort to win them. 

It was started with a tug-of-war— 
East vs. West, in which Corporal Kin- 
canon, of Texas, and his gang of western 
huskies easily defeated Music Jud's 
courageous easterners. The only excuse 
they offered for losing was that they 
were up against a gang of bruisers that 
had many pounds of beef in their favor. 


ed 


The Goddess of Mercy, one of the 
elaborate Chinese statues. 


The next event was the one hundred 
yard dash. Corporal Redifer finally 
emerged victorious, after he was forced 
to run off a dead-heat with Pekovitch. 
The latter had been a star on a Chicago 
high school track team, and had later 
sprinted for the Chicago Athletic Club. 
Redifer was not inexperienced on the 
cinder track, and it was a hotly contested 
race. 

Next came the three-legged race, 
which afforded everyone a number of 
laughs, and was won by Privates Griffen 
and Bush. The centipede race was truly 
an affair of hilarity. Someone was heard 
to remark that it looked like a bunch of 
half-soused college boys on a spree, and 
that was an excellent definition. There 
were four poles with six men to a pole. 

The relay race was a contest between 
the Wets and the Drys. The former 
was represented by Bush, Griffen, 
Grubbs, and Wallace. The Drys had two 
teams, Pekovitch, Sizemore, Hendricks, 
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and Hartley, and the winners were: 
Redifer, Roy, Jessen, and Diniblo. 

The wheelbarrow race was copped by 
Privates Diniblo and Roy. I might men- 
tion that my partner, Lumberjack Jes- 
sen, became over-eager to win this 
event. He pushed me off balance and 
then continued pushing me, with my nose 
digging a neat furrow in the dirt. Even 
then he wasn’t satisfied; he had to turn 
a somersault in the small of my back. 
Several other contestants took swan 
dives and had nasty spills. 

The shoe race would have made an ex- 
cellent comedy. It was won by Diniblo. 
He gives most of the credit to another 
wop who gave him such wonderful moral 
support. Ruggiero squatted on his 
haunches and patted Diniblo encourag- 
ingly on the back. Diniblo attributes his 
great victory to his comrade’s confidence. 
All contests are not won on the field. 

Sergeant Macon easily captured the 
horse-shoe event. He threw so many 
ringers that his competitors took off. 
They admitted that Macon could pitch 
horse-shoes, where they couldn’t even 
sit on a fence and watch him. 

The big dinner was served at 1:00 
o’clock. Everyone ate unto his heart’s 
content, and all agreed that it was the 
greatest feed they had had since coming 
to the land of Manana. The credit for 
this feast goes to Mess Sergeant O’Con- 
nor, Heater, Plants, Wise, and Ruggiero. 
They remained awake the entire night 
before, baking pies and cakes, and pre- 
paring turkeys and what not. 

In the afternoon a ball game was 
played. Once again the wets were pitted 
against the drys. The latter won by 
the score of 19 to 13. Sergeant Nelson, 
a veteran arbiter of the diamond, um- 
pired the game. 

Here is a thumb-nail biography of a 
few of our our interesting Marines: 

Sergeant Macon, an easy-going lad 
from Alabama. He has a sunny dispo- 
sition, and his sole worry seems to be as 
to what he will do with the hundred dol- 
lars he will get for shipping over. 

Swede Jessen, who stands six feet. 
three inches, and weighs two hundred 
pounds, has been a lumberjack all his 
life, until about eighteen months ago 
when life got dull in the logging camps 
and he joined the Marine Corps for 
travel, fun and adventure. 

Kid Roy, a clean-cut, straight-forward. 
likable chap from Boston. He hooked 
up with the Marines because of ath- 
letics, and because the dress uniform 
took his eye. 

Sea Lawyer Morn, a dignified looking 
fellow, somewhere in his thirties. He 
looks like a lawyer and he acts like one. 
He has been a business man, but some- 
os happened that made his business 

op. 

Haywire Harris, who has a charming 
Spanish senorita named Lola. She 
weighs something less than a ton. Har- 
ris has twenty-two notches cut on the 
butt of his pistol. This is his score 
with the bandits. He claims he will get 
to Heaven as quickly as anyone else, be- 
cause all is fair in the banana war. 

Happy McCabe, who has roamed 
through every State in the union, and 
knocked about the world in the Mer- 
chant Marine before he became a 
Leatherneck. 

Plants, a quiet, polite chap, with a 
pleasant personality. 
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Frederick La Homidien, a cultivated 
and refined lad from Long Island. His 
greatest ambition is to become an elec- 
trical engineer. He is also a coming 
baseball player. Our only regret con- 
cerning him is that he is now with the 
San Fernando Detachment. 

But, to get back to real facts, Tel- 
paneco still shows signs of the hard- 
fought battle between the Marines and 
Sandino. Two Marines died in this battle. 

The bandits were using the surround- 
ing mountains as a rendezvous, but Mr. 
Yandle made it so hot for them that 
of late none cares to venture into this 
district. The lieutenant is a quiet, soft- 
spoken officer, giving the impression of 
a resourceful character, capable of meet- 
ing any emergency. 

We are now buying all the available 
turkeys and getting ready for a big 
feed Christmas. We are planning one 
that will surpass even our Thanksgiving 
dinner. The mess sergeant sure knows 
his onions when it comes to getting out 
a feed. 

Some of the boys are trying to figure 
out when we will get back to the States, 
but it is like trying to solve a Chinese 
puzzle. Most of us have been in Nica- 
ragua for nearly two years. That’s 
plenty. 

See you again, soon. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
By Ray Payton 

TA-RA-TA-TA. 

“They are on the track,” the metal 
voiced loud speaker conveys the infor- 
mation above the hubbub in the stands 
and the first race at Jefferson Park is 
about to get under way. 

They enter slowly one by one—silken 
clad jockeys astride painted ponies. The 
stands arise as a man to look them 
over. Here and there a man breaks 
away to make a bee-line for the betting 
stalls to place a last-minute bet. Down 
in the paddock, noses to the rail, in the 
fore as per reputation, the three muske- 
teers from the Naval Station are con- 
spicuous in their blues. 

“They are at the post!” The milling 
ponies are gradually assuming line for- 
mation. “They are off.” The cheering 
from the stands drowns even the metal- 
lunged announcer as eight sweating 
ponies streak down the track. 

And thus the opening of the racing 
season—another form of entertainment 
for the Devil Dogs of the New Orleans 
station. 

Before delving into station gossip I 
want to state, from some inside dope I 
gather, that First Sgt. Cox, recently 
from this post, is working wonders with 
the detachment at Dover. Now, Top, 
hows to give us a line of your “hooee” 
in the old Broadcast, and the low-down 
on what this model gang of yours is 
up to. 

Bambalere excelled himself in the mat- 
ter of cnow Thanksgiving and is deserv- 
ing of considerable praise. It.was a 
treat for a King—and there were a lot 
of “Kings for a Day.” Music was fur- 
nished by the old stand-by, Cajun or- 
chestra. Only one complaint was noted, 
Rabb being the complainant. Isaac was 
considerably put out inasmuch as he 
experienced great difficulty in eating 
as fast as usual and still keep in time 
with the waltz music! All hands are 
looking forward to Christmas Day, and 
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our trust is all in Santa Claus that his- 
tory repeats itself in the matter of 
chow. Incidentally from the increase in 
the consumption of commissary stores, 
it is deducted that classes are being 
secretly held in the art of gastronomic 
exercise. Rumor has it Cpl. Faulk is at 
the head of these classes. Though the 
size of his paunch is- not considered as 


Cups and Trophies won by the Fourth 

Regiment at Shanghai. These include 

Championships for Baseball, Track, 
Shooting, etc. 


example of his calling, all interested 
Leathernecks are urged to get in touch 
with him! 

Jimmie Levey has been stationed at 
the barracks and we are already vision- 
ing a capable basketball team as more 
material for the Cajuns to think about. 
Whitfield and Beatty are back on their 
old jobs as recruiters at 535 St. Charles. 


MUDDY WATERS A LA NICARAGUA 
By Capt. E. A. F. 

The popular ballad, “Muddy Waters,” 
is believed to have had its inspiration 
in the muddy lands around the delta of 
the Mississippi. Having become well 
acquainted with mud during my enforced 
tour of the Nicaraguan jungles and fast- 
nesses, I am unable to comprehend how 
the subject “mud” can inspire any sane 
being with a desire to eulogize its com- 
position, appearance, or effects. On the 
contrary, the subject “mud,” from my 
close observation of the topography, 
anatomy, biology and geology of this 
war-ridden country (Size: of N. Y. State; 
pop., That of Buffalo, N. Y.; streets by 
Hackensack, N. J.; bodies by Fisher, 
stage effects by Sandino, costumes by 
Adam and Eve, Inc.—Advt.), has in- 
spired me with entirely different senti- 
ments, as it will appear later was the 
ease of the unknown author of the fol- 
lowing folk-song. In explanation, it 
may be said that the Spanish word 
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“lodo,” meaning mud, has become in 
these parts among the 2nd Brigade 
Leathernecks, a term of anathema, pro- 
fanity, and, it is to be feared, obscenity, 
in spite of the well-known high moral 
character of the United States forces 
now bringing peace to this conflict-torn 
land (applesauce—I mean applause). In 
fact, the term means the worst thing 
that could possibly be thought of in 
any situation. 

This being the case, it will not seem 
strange if the following sonnet, lyric, or 
what have you, does not inspire in the 
reader the feelings produced by that 
epic of jazz, “Muddy Waters.” The 
latter has been known to make one shake 
his (or her) feet (among other things), 
which is a common feeling produced by 
contact with either foreign or domestic 
mud. In addition it has been known to 
inspire extreme nostalgia, hilarity, and 
St. Vitus’ dance. On the contrary, it 
will be found that the following modest 
and whimsical little folk-song, while en- 
tirely innocent in appearance, has the 
opposite result, producing in the reader 
profound depression, psychopathic trem- 
ors, iocomotor ataxia, malignant ma- 
laria, erysipelas, and fallen arches. 

TANTO LODO. (1). 
(Muddy Waters.) 

A Nicaraguan folk-song. Found on 
the dead body of a Chinese laundryman 
after the battle of Ocotal: 


Muddy water in the bogs, 

Muddy water squishing round my dogs. 

There’s no pure agua (2) 

In Nicaragua. 

All the water’s mixed with clay, 

It never dries up ‘cause it rains every 

day, 

There’s not a bit of dust, 

There, I declare. 

Mules and men make a mile a day, 

While the buzzards pick our bones, 

We can’t sleep, the mud’s too deep, 

And lice lie under the stones. (3) 

Whate’er the detour signboards say, 

Off the concrete never more I'll stray, 

I’m all fed up with Muddy Waters. 
REFRAIN. 

Muddy waters oozing o’er my knees, 

To the edges of my B. V. D.’s. 

Sun—God! We swelter. 

Rain—there’s no shelter. 

The natives here enjoy the flood, 

They build their houses out of mud, 

And harbor ticks and centipedes, 

Scorpions, hogs and hens. 

I’ve never climbed six thousand feet 

To Momotombo’s top. (4) 

But I don’t care, there’s mud up there, 

And I know damned well it’s hot. 

Whene’er my ship stands in the bay, (5) 

I’ll turn my hobnailed boots Corinto way, 

And thumb my nose (6) at Muddy 


Waters. 
FOOTNOTES. 

(1) Lot of mud. cf. muddy waters. 

(2) Sp. water. A transparent, tasteless 
fluid, sometimes used for drinking 
purposes. 

(3) Sweet A. Lice B. Bolt is evidently a 
direct steal from this line. 

(4) A voleano which is still partially 
active. The highest point in Nica- 
ragua. 

(5) Seaport, consisting of one (1) wharf, 
one (1) saloon, six thousand (6,000) 
buzzards and a mayor. 

(6) An American gesture of derision. 

Tuma, Nicaragua. 
September 28, 1928. 
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LEAGUE NEWS FROM ARTHUR 
DUDLEY SIMS DETACHMENT 


After a long string of successes in 
putting over everything we had tried, 
the detachment executed its first “flop” 
when we stood idly by and let our buddy, 
Dick Powers, loose his race for adjutant 
of the American Legion by twenty-six 
votes. A few of the faithful were on 
hand-and did all they could, but a large 
majority of our membership just plain 
“laid down” on the job. The only way 
we can erase this blot on our record is 
to get out and build up the membership 
of this detachment to what it should be. 
With a strong membership we can do 
anything; without it we can do nothing. 

Financially we are not in the condi- 
tion we should be. To be perfectly frank 
about it, we are in bad shape. But with 
the dues to be paid us by members for 
1929, we will be sitting pretty. We 
know the members intend to pay their 
dues, but they overlook the fact that we 
need it now. We ask them to help us 
out of a tight place by kicking in at 
once. 

The detachment is indebted to Mr. 
Earl Culpepper and his firm, E. H. 
Clarke & Bro., for the gift of several 
thousand sheets of high-grade, beauti- 
fully printed stationery. Letterheads 
and envelopes are of heavy gold colored 
paper with the detachment name and 
the names of officers printed in red. 
This stationery was very badly needed, 
but due to our financial situation we 
were unable to buy it. It was a most 
timely and acceptable gift. Again we 
say, THANK YOU! 

The big bird with the long legs and 
huge bill left two “Little Marines” at 
the home of Comrade and Mrs. E. J. 
Grymes about two weeks ago. We 
heartily congratulate our comrade and 
Mrs. Grymes, and hope to see the whole 
family at all our meetings. One is a 
boy, the other a girl. We understand 
that Comrade Grymes stood the strain 
very well. 

The flag fund seems to be hopelessly 
mired down at the half-way mark. We 
hope the gang has not forgotten that we 
still owe $39.00 for our flags. We must 
pay for them, so keep this in mind and 
help us out. 

When Commissioner Sam Jackson 
completed plans for his Good-fellows 
Santa Claus Parade, a squad of ex-Ma- 
rines was included to head the proces- 
sion. It is understood there were no 
casualties in the detachment, but there 
were cases of burned hands and singed 
clothing. We appreciate the honor, and 
hope the good commissioner will call 
upon us again when he is in need of our 
services. 

The old reliable Mike Crogan promises 
to have the same high class entertain- 
ment for the next meeting that we have 
been enjoying in the past. If ever a man 


was loyal to his outfit, Mike Crogan is 
the man. He never fails to give an in- 
teresting and high-class program, and 
the members who are not showing up at 
these meetings are certainly missing 
something. 

Dick Powers wants to thank the mem- 
bers of the detachment who worked with 
and for him in his recent race for ad- 
jutant for the American Legion Post. 
Dick says, that while he didn’t win, he 
made the other fellow break a record. 


NEW ORLEANS DETACHMENT, 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 

This detachment has been holding 
meetings on the second Wednesday of 
each month, 535 St. Charles Street, New 
Orleans, La., but the ways and means 
committee is endeavoring to secure an- 
other meeting hall. A report on this 
activity will be forthcoming at the next 
meeting. 

Officers for 1929 are: John E. Barrios, 
commandant; S. B. Streety, vice com- 
mandant; A. G. Dantagnan, chief of 
staff; Carl Wilck, adjutant; F. R. Busch, 
paymaster; E. C. Keller, chaplain; Ar- 
thur Martin, judge advocate. f 

Members of the Marine Corps foot- 
ball team were met at the station upon 
their arrival in New Orleans for the 
game with Loyola University, by mem- 
bers of this detachment, and also by Mr. 
Herve Racevitch, president of the Young 
Men’s Business Club. 

Major J. C. Fegan, in charge of the 
football team and officer in charge of 
recruiting as well as National Adjutant 
of the Marine Corps League, was guest 
of honor together with the commandant 
and past commandant, at the weekly 
banquet of the Young Men’s Business 
Club, Wednesday noon. 

It was through the efforts of our de- 
tachment and the generosity and court- 
esy of Mr. Rodney Toups, manager of 
Loew’s State Theatre, that the entire 
football team attended the performance 
at the State on Thursday night. 

Now is the time to become a member. 
All those who pay their dues before 
January will get in on the “ground 
floor.” After that date, all new members 
will be turned over to the initiation com- 
mittee. This committee consists of 
Frank R. Busch, A. S. Hottee and D. B. 
Stidham. Now, I ask you, do you want 
to be turned over to this bunch? If 
you are acquainted with them you cer- 
tainly don’t. Come in early, fellows, 
and watch the others get the works. 

The membership race is getting heavy. 
The Red Team, led by Algie Guthrie, 
claims that the Gold Team, led by 
“Dinty” Moore, is not gold but yellow. 
On the other hand, Moore claims that 
Guthrie’s team is not red, but a very 
pale shade of pink. 

Associate memberships will be granted 
to Reservists who have been in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve one year and who 


have attended at least one training 
camp. There are nearly one hundred 
such Reservists in the vicinity of New 
Orleans, and we will welcome them to 
our midst. Members of the Reserve who 
were in the regular Marine Corps are, 
of course, eligible for active member- 
ship. Get busy on these men and let 
them know what they are missing by 
not joining our detachment. 


JUST PASSING THROUGH 
By Lieutenant Howard W. Houck, M. C. 

China has its points, and many of 
them are good, but to 299 U. S. Marines 
who arrived yesterday on the Panama 
Pacific liner “Mongolia” after two years 
in China, it seems that nature saves 
most of its smiles for this country. They 
were as delighted as other Marines who 
came back from France ten years ago. 
They were eager to click their heels to- 
gether in leaves of absence that are to 
be theirs over the holidays. 

They say that China has its old-fash- 
ioned customs which one gets used to 
and enjoys, but two years did not make 
the Marines forget the paler sisters of 
the Orientals and every one of the 299 
has a date for Christmas Eve. 

The lucky passenger aboard the shin 
was Miss Jane Carpentier, the dancer, 
who boarded the ship at Balboa. She 
came away without sufficient clothing to 
withstand the cold snap the ship ran 
into, but the Marines had seen her dance 
before the cold came so there were 299 
overcoats placed at her disposal the first 
time she shivered. She had a Marine 
escort from the time she boarded the 
ship until the Leathernecks lined up and 
marched away. 

The men were at Tientsin and were 
part of a complement of 1500 sent over 
to protect American property during the 
revolution. The rest of those sent home 
disembarked on the Pacific coast for dis- 
tribution among their western homes. 
They were under the command of Major 
Alexander Vandergrift, who will scatter 
them to Quantico, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Portsmouth, N. H., Washington and the 
New York Navy Yard before they get 
their leave. 

The Marines are not subject to inspec- 
tion by the Custom officials, their superi- 
ors being held responsible for anything 
that turns up in their baggage. The 
boys were happy when their bags were 
passed up and they winked at the sug- 
gestion that they might have surprises 
for their home folks. The officers who 
watched their men spend-their money 
during a two-day layover at the Canal 
Zone did not think it possible they could 
not have bought anything to bring in. 

The officers of the “Mongolia” said 
their behavior was perfect. They were 
subject to regular roll call and guard 
mount and at other times amused them- 
selves as all ships’ passengers do. 
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304TH CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., ECHOES 
FROM BROADWAY 


By G. Whatta Lyre 


ALEGRES PASCULAS Y 
ANO NEUVA. 

Holiday greetings extended through- 
out the Corps. 

May the C. O. never have an occasion 
to smear your record book with red ink 
for many years to come. 

Mon. Gozitsky Ivanowskiovitchanoft 
(nee Bill Woods), designer of oil burn- 
ing furnaces has a “For Sale” sign on 
his “Rolls Worse.” This car has more 
inside than a Sears, Roebuck catalogue, 
viz.: 

Cigar lighter, gas gauge, compass (for 
foggy nights in Rockaway), manicure 
set, hat rack, sunken cuspidor, lace cur- 
tains, vanity set, corkscrew (?), shaving 
mirror. 

There is also a red light over the 
emergency brake. The radiator cap is 
a bronze sculpture of Mona Liza, and 
Mona can look sad or smile, according 
to the occupants of the car. Make us 
an offer for this grand chariot. 

“Lilacs” Malloy hasn’t quite come to 
after that severe heart which occurred 
in Washington while on leave from 
Quantico during the month of August. 
Malloy was introduced to a beautiful 
flame, by our esteemed friend, Jack Bar- 
rett, and also “Lilacs” will admit he 
has never necked before (a real vanish- 
ing American). He and the girl made sev- 
eral gas attacks on the ice cream parlors 
along Pennsylvania Ave. Finally he 
got enough nerve to invite her for an 
auto ride along the quiet Potomac to 
view the scenery. The girl thought she 
heard her sick aunt calling for her in 
hoarse whispers, and did the homing 
pigeon stunt without the aid of a com- 
pass. 

Corporal Dacey has put in a request 
before the exemption for a survey for 
being overweight. Dacey has to make 
his home temporarily in a garage until 
they can enlarge the doors and reinforce 
the floors. When he climbs the stairs 
the porch groans and lets the earth take 
the responsibility. 

The company’s quartette, consisting 
of Private Blinn, Corporal Barrett, Cor- 
poral Dean, and ist Sergeant John 
Ahearn, are doing justice to all the latest 
songs. Sweet Rosie O’Grady and Sweet- 
heart Days are sweet songs for this dar- 
ling bunch of Second Avenue assassins. 
First Sergeant “Johnny” tells us he 
lives in Bay Ridge, but the truth is they 
have only one police badge, and one of 
the “Exempts” rolls up the sidewalks 
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and turns out the lights at ten o’clock 
to let the moon do the night shift. 
Gy. Sgt. Howard W. Houck has scaled 
the “Wall Between” and has landed in 
the officers’ field, for he was promoted 
to a Second Lieutenant on November 3. 
Lieutenant Houck enlisted in the Marine 
Corps on June 6, 1912, and saw plenty 
of service. He was presented with a 
beautiful sword by the company, the 
presentation being made before 400 sail- 
ors. The presentation speech was made 
by Commander Lackey, U. S. N. R., and 
the sword was handed to Lieutenant 
Houck by Sgt. Ranon Lopez, assisted 
by Sgt. William Woods. May the Lieu- 
tenant carry on and stay with the 304th 
Company for many years to come. 
“Doughnut” Rubin, the cruller king, 
has been promoted to a third class file 
closer’s mate. Since Rubin has been an 
acting corporal he can be just as serious 
as Mae West appearing before a New 
York audience with a string of beads, a 
smile, and a few of her pleasure men. 


What is your company doing? 
Send in the news to The Leather- 
neck, Washington, D. C. 


Smiling Jimmy Kelly is making quite 
a name for himseH as a song writer. 
His latest song is entitled. “Her na- 
tionality means nothing to me.” Jimmy 
is quite a favorite among the fair sex, 
and his new song is expected to make a 
hit. “Jimmy” is the only man wearing 
the Marine uniform who can put two 
and two together and make 22 out of it. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM 303RD COM- 
PANY, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 


The 303rd Company has instituted an 
innovation in training recruits that has 
become popular among the men. This 
is a three-night-a-week drill program for 
boots to speed up their instruction so 
that they can take their places in the 
Company in quicker time. It has been 
found that recruits like this plan and re- 
spond eagerly because it gives them con- 
centrated instructions and does not re- 
tard progress of the rest of the company. 
The boot nights are Wednesdays and 
Fridays, aboard the U. S. S. “Illinois,” 
and non-commissioned officers volunteer 
to train the men. Under this arrange- 
ment it is possible to have the recruits 
advanced to the company within three 
weeks. 

Colonel David Porter, commander of 


the Eastern Reserve Area, inspected the 
303rd Company, Monday night, Novem- 
ber 26th, at which time he was given a 
surprise in the presence of a band which 
played during the inspection, passing in 
review, and a formal guard mount. Cor- 
poral Dey acted as drum major. On 
the same night members of the York- 
town Post of the American Legion and 
their wives were guests of the company, 
returning a visit the Marines made to 
their town on Armistice Day. 


WITH THE 301ST COMPANY ON 
ARMISTICE DAY 


Boston, Mass. (Special Dispatch to 
The Leatherneck), Nov. 13.—In spite of 
a rather busy week-end, the 301st Fleet 
Marine Reserve Company of Boston has 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have done their “bit” to help honor the 
memory of those who “sleep in Flanders’ 
fields.” The double observance of the 
holiday gave the outfit an opportunity 
to make a good showing, as their pres- 
ence was requested for several functions. 

At the request of the American Legion, 
who were in charge of the parade, the 
301st Company, Capt. Arthur E. Lyng 
commanding, turned out on Armistice 
Day in one of the most colorful and pic- 
turesque parades ever held in Boston. 
Although not of great length, the units 
in line were representatives of the vari- 
ous veteran organizations, National 
Guard, Naval and Marine Reserves, and 
civic and school organizations. About a 
third of the total number of marchers 
were Legionnaires, clad either in the offi- 
cial uniform of that organization or in 
fancy uniforms of the several posts. 
Some posts turned out floats and others 
dressed in costumes depicting past 
events. 

The Marine Reserve Company drew 
spontaneous applause all along the line 
of march. The Boston Post said, “Cheers 
greeted the 30ist Company of Marine 
Reserves—.” Even before the parade, 
while the various units were getting lo- 
cated, the legionnaires and others gave 
impromptu cheers for the outfit. 

The start of the parade was not as 
smooth as it might have been, but as it 
got into its stride, it became more and 
more apparent that the people of Bos- 
ton take great pride in the Marine Re- 
serve Company of their city. 

Perhaps some of the strangers, in 
town for the parade, carried away with 
them the impression that they had seen 
regular Marines in the parade. If they 
did, we have no apologies to offer. Hav- 
ing already received official commenda- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Officers’ Promotion Bill 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES passed a bill on 

December twelfth which regulates the distribution and 
promotion of the commissioned officers of the Marine Corps; 
and the bill has now gone to the Senate for the latter’s ap- 
proval before being enacted into law. 

The object of this legislation is to increase and preserve the 
high state of efficiency which the President, the Secretary of 
the Navy, Congress, and the people of the United States 
expect of the Marine Corps. The means by which the pro- 
posed law endeavors to accomplish its purpose is a steady 
flow of promotion for officers of all ranks and the performance 
of duty in the various grades by officers of appropriate ages. 
Without promise of a just reward for service rendered there 
will be lacking that proper stimulus which is necessary in 
maintaining personnel of any organization at its greatest 
height of efficiency. On the other hand, with a stagnation in 
promotion, which is sure to follow if our present system be 
continued, there will be an increasing lack of interest shown 
by all those whose opportunities for advancement are curtailed. 

Due to the special and arduous duties which the Marine 
Corps is called upon to perform in peace as well as in war 
as exemplified by the recent activities in Nicaragua, it is 
imperative to have in the field personnel capable of enduring 
the attendant hardships which only those in the best physical 
condition are able to endure. 

A very thorough study has been made by a board of officers 
consisting of practically all ranks as to the best method which 
should be adopted in bringing about the desired result. Every 
officer in the Marine Corps has been given an opportunity to 
make any comment or suggestion for the improvement of the 
work of this board. All replies received from officers were 
considered and were used if the board thought they merited 
consideration. The system finally selected is one very similar 
to that which has been used successfully in the Navy for the 
past twelve years. It provides for promotion in each of the 
higher grades after an average length of seven years service 
in each grade, and the promotion of second lieutenants after 
three years service. Should the bill be passed by the Senate 
and approved by the President approximately one colonel, 
eight lieutenant colonels, forty-seven majors, seventy-nine 
captains and sixty first lieutenants would be promoted due to 
increases in the higher grades. Also one hundred twenty-five 
second lieutenants who have completed three years service 
will become due for promotion. The annual and normal rate 
of advancement provided is: one colonel, six lieutenant colonels, 
twelve majors, twenty-two captains, twenty-two first lieu- 
tenants, and all second lieutenants upon completion of three 
years service. This would insure a regularity in promotion to 
all ranks, and thereby place officers of appropriate ages in 
positions when they can most effectively accomplish the duties 
required of them. 

After carefully considering various means by which those 
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in each grade are to be promoted to the next higher one, that 
of selection was finally chosen as the best and fairest to all. 
Promotion by seniority, which is used at present in the Ma- 
rine Corps and in the Army up to and including the rank of 
colonel, has its good points; but it means that an officer is 
promoted because of his position on the seniority list and not 
because of his particular merits. One of the chief objections 
that has been raised to promotion by selection is that favorit- 
ism will creep in and be a deciding factor. This has been 
eliminated by having the selection board composed of officers 
of the highest rank, who, by virtue of their rank, will be 
disinterested in the selection of their juniors. The members 
of this selection board will have the best interests of the Corps 
foremost in mind rather than the advantage which is to be 
gained by the officer to be selected. The Navy has been very 
successful with this system of promotion as is seen by the 
very able officers who are holding positions of the greatest 
responsibilities in that branch of the service. 

For those who fail to qualify for the next higher rank and 
who are involuntarily transferred from the active list a just 
and fair compensation has been provided. The retired pay is 
based upon the length of time that the retired officer has 
served his Government. This principle also takes into account 
the possibilities each officer has when he leaves the service 
to enter the business world where age plays an important part 
in securing a position. It might be added that the older the 
officer is when he retires the shorter time he has to build up 
an independent income to take care of him during the latter 
part of his life when he is unable to provide for himself. 

During the past three decades the Marine Corps has been 
enlarged from time to time and this has provided the officer 
personnel with opportunities for promotion by the attendant 
increases in the number of officers to fill the various grades 
created. At the present, however, the Corps has reached a 
point in its growth where it is likely to be stabilized. The 
advancement in rank for officers due to an increase in the size 
of the Corps is a thing of the past. A more satisfactory 
method must be provided if the same high state of morale 
among the commissioned personnel is to be maintained 
in the future. The bill before the Senate is the result of 


two years work on this important subject by a board of officers ' 


who represented the entire officer personnel, and it is the best 
solution to the problem of promotion which could be devised. 


OUR READERS will find this mionth an article of much 

interest in this issue of “The Leatherneck” concerning the 
dedication of a bridge at Peichang on the Tientsin-Peking 
Highway by General Butler in the presence of many Chinese 
officials and citizens. This dedication calls to mind other 
similar events which have taken place where Marines have 
been stationed. These are excellent examples of the expression 
of good will and friendliness which is created by the Corps 
wherever we are stationed. Americans should express this 
spirit of good will when they are on foreign soil, because it 
helps our country to further promote its policy of friendship 
to all nations whether small or great; therefore, our troops 
usually have a double duty to perform when serving on foreign 
shores. The establishment of our friendly relations with 
the people of those countries where we are seen is as fully 
important as that of purely a military nature. 


HIS ISSUE of “The Leatherneck” marks the beginning of 

its twelfth year. Many of our readers will recall that our 
magazine started as a small four-page publication, and was 
the post newspaper for Quantico. Three years later this news- 
paper was changed to a magazine, and the number of pages 
were increased to eight. During those early years of its 
existence “The Leatherneck” was devoted chiefly to matters 
pertaining to the Marine Corps Institute. Some four years 
later the size was increased to twelve pages, and a change 
was made in the editorial policy whereby the Marine Corps 
Institute was given advertising space in which the excellent 
work of that institution was featured. This policy has con- 
tinued to the present time, because the desired publicity for 
the latter has been obtained. “The Leatherneck” has enjoyed 
a very remarkable growth since its small start in Quantico 
twelve years ago. An important change was made in August 
of 1925 when the magazine was again enlarged, and a colored 
cover design adopted. These improvements were made pos- 
sible by the close cooperation of “The Leatherneck’s” many 
friends both in the service and in civilian life. We take this 
opportunity in extending to them our sincere wishes for a 
VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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[Marne Corps institu 


Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Total number enrolled since last report 340 
Total number disenrolled since last report _. ; . 440 
Number examination papers received during period . 3,278 
Total number graduates to date __. 4,024 


NAVY LIEUTENANT COMPLETES INSTITUTE COURSE 


T is with much gratification that this opportunity is availed of to express my sincere appreciation for the 
kind consideration and favors extended to me by the United States Marine Corps Institute, and for the 
excellent and beneficial instruction received throughout the entire course of Business Management. 


I have been materially aided in my work through the benefits derived from practically every lesson in 
the Business Management Course. The Accounting, Organization, and Management lessons have enabled me to 
keep the Disbursing and Accounting Department of the 32nd Division, Destroyer Squadrons, up to the highest 
point of efficiency; and it is with the greatest of pleasure that I am able to state that a special letter from the 
Destroyer Squadron’s Commander advised that he was “pleased to note that the Administrative Division of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts found my quarterly returns in excellent condition in every detail for the 
fiscal quarter ending Sept. 30, 1928.” 


I am in constant touch with the “Reference Library,” and happy to be able to say that I have occasion 
to utilize daily some phase of the Business Management Course; the value of which I can state, wholeheartedly, 


is inestimable. 


With Big Business rapidly becoming the controlling factor upon the influence of financial affairs and the 
policies of the United States Government, the course has enabled me to enjoy with much pleasure, and a 
lively interest, the reading of the financial sheets and keeping abreast with the trend of the Business Cycle. 
Having recently become interested in the Stock Market, the course has been of considerable help in this connec- 
tion, especially with reference to corporation organization and accounting and Stock Market transactions. 


In closing I wish to express my sincere regrets for the separation of close association and service with the 
United States Marines and the United States Marine Corps Institute during the past six years; and hope that I 
will have the pleasure, in the near future, of being closely associated with you again. 


(s) A. L. WALTERS, S. C., U. S. N. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I DESIRE TO ENROLL IN THE 
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What a cigarette 


meant there 


Down from a 
starless sky ... and after hours of 
utter strain, a moment of utter relax- 
ation. Safety after peril . . . rest after 
struggle . . . companionship after 
lonely vigil . . . no wonder the solace 
of a friendly cigarette has a place of 
its own in men’s hearts. 


What a cigarette 


means here 


Up from the 
sun-drenched earth—drowsily nour- 


ished under smiling skies, the tender 
leavesof tobaccoripen into gold or bronze. 


From what soil and rain and summer 
sun prepare, we select the prize lots. 
Aroma and fragrance from Turkey; from 
old Virginia and the Carolinas, rare mild- 
ness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 
We “age” it and blend it ... and from 
earth’s choicest tobaccos we give you 
Chesterfield. 


And about six million smokers tell us it’s 
more than worth all the trouble we take! 


Harvesting a fine stand 
of “bright” tobacco 
and hauling by sledge 
to the curing barn, 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


appy New Year! 
| Have you busted 
any of your reso- 
lutions yet? 
Yeah? Well, now 
that we've got 
that over with, 
“On with the Col- 
yum!” 

First and fore- 
most, did you ever 
have a_ person 
step right out of 

a story book for 
you? Well, that 
is what happened 
to the chauffeur 

of the “Brig.” Pounding our typewriter 
one gloomy November day we were sud- 
denly brought down to earth by the 
realization that someone we had known 
in print for a long time had suddenly 
and unostentatiously materialized in the 
office. It was unmistakable, there stood 
Doe Clifford, right out of The Leather- 
neck, and beaming happily about the 
office like a somewhat younger, modified 
edition of Santa Claus (well, his smile 
would have done credit to the Saint, 
anyhow). And, we weren't a bit disap- 
pointed in Doe Clifford. He is a story 
book character, in or out of The Leather- 
neck. We were told once, by an ex-Ma- 
rine, “You, Capt. Thomason, and Frank 
Mallen get right down on your knees 
and worship the Marine Corps.” If the 
word used had been “adore” Doc Clifford 
could have been included. Doc, as you 
all know, was right there when the fight- 
ing was going on, and was wounded, and 
went to the hospital and, after he got 
fixed up, came right back for more. He 
reminds us very much of the legend 
about the minister who, when we were 
at war with England fighting for our in- 
dependence, unfurled the flag in his pul- 
pit and called on his congregation to 
fight as well as pray. Doc Clifford real- 
izes that the good Lord certainly has a 
place for soldiers in his scheme of things 
and he walks and moves among the men 
of his beloved Marine Corps, a living 
embodiment of a God fearing, mankind 
loving human being, which is a rare 
combination. Fellows! Let’s give three 
rousing cheers for Doce Clifford! 


Sl Dear Fellows: 
| H 


— 


Lou Wylie 


We just mentioned Capt. Thomason. 
Capt. Thomason is another reason to 
be proud you are in the Marine Corps. 
He is proving that a man can soldier 
and come out of the reek and the smoke 
and the stench of a war and still be 
every inch a scholar and a gentleman in- 
stead of the abysmal brute that so many 
of the effete prefer to believe the man 
in uniform. BUT, we have a grudge 
against Capt. Thomason, just the same. 
He has done one thing that we will never 
forgive him. Often, when we are most 
at peace with the world, say the day 
before pay day, or after we have crawled 
into bed (having gotten home safely 
at the conclusion of a particularly nice 
party), we find our mind reverting to 
this unforgivable action of his and every- 
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thing is spoiled. He has caused us 
more uncomfortable minutes than any 
person that has crossed our trail since 
we started out some thirty years ago, 
and all because the “lootenant” ate up 
the Scout Officer’s monkey meat (pages 
215 and 216 Fix Bayonets). Somehow 
we can travel around with police re- 
porters and see them dig up buried 
babies, and carry subway victims to hos- 
pitals, and shipwrecked people brought 
in wrapped in blankets and raving about 
those they saw drown, but there just 
hasn’t ever been anything that has got 
as “next” to us as the little episode about 
the “monkey meat.” Frankly, if we 
had any “pull” with Capt. Thomason 
we would exert it to have him rewrite 
that chapter. 


Have any of you heard of Paul Ash? 
Well, Paul is an “it” man that had a 
chance at Broadway. For some reason 
or other he hauled down his flag and 
went over to a Brooklyn theatre. In ad- 
dition to claiming the largest flapper 
mail of anyone on the stage, Paul goes 
further and says he was in the Marine 
Corps and went overseas and fought dur- 
ing the last war. He even goes further, 
he says that he organized his five-piece 
band into a SQUAD of which he was 
corporal, and took them to France. And, 
if you don’t believe it, just look at the 
photograph Underwood and Underwood 
have of him—full dress blues, long, 
wavy hair down on the uniform collar, 
and a goofy smile frozen on his face as 
he holds a rifle stiffly in front of him. 
He hasn’t answered our letter telling us 
which company he was in, or who was 
C. O. when he was winning the war 
with the squad of five. 


And now we wax poetic. 
TO THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY 


By Lou Wylie 
Serene and still fou stand, while at 
your feet 
The commerce of the richest nations 


meet. 

All day the ships pass back and forth 

From tropic oceans, or the frozen North. 

At night the moon casts halos on your 
brow, 

Your lullaby’s the foghorn of some rauc- 
ous scow. 

The seagulls perch upon your torch, 
and O! 

Quite very soon you will be blanketed 
in snow. 


Men watch for you and think, most 
yearningly 

Of how you'll greet them, homing from 
the sea, 

Yet leave you there, proud, lovely and 
alone, 


Admired, but from a distance we must 


own, 
Symbolical of folks who have allowed 
Ideals to keep ‘em from the common 
crowd. 


Fellows, we have met up with an old 
friend. She is Emelyn Paige, wit, mu- 
sician and a very attractive young lady. 
She is also a great admirer of the Ma- 
rine Corps. She has a brother out in 
Nicaragua who, while not in the service, 
is stationed at the same place with a 
bunch of Marines. He writes us that 
The Leatherneck is tossed down to them 
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from airplanes and makes some mighty 
good reading, so we assume the fellows 
are sharing up with him. Emelyn writes 
asking us to loan her our copy of The 
Leatherneck, and incidentally mention- 
ing that a package tossed out of the 
plane fell on a cow passing beneath and 
knocked it for a goal. That reminds us 
—two troops of men from Ft. Ethan 
Allen were working out a war problem 
this fall. They had airplanes and tanks, 
and scouting planes flew low over the 
lines dropping down maps and aerial 
photos. One overanxious lieutenant 
caught a packet of such dope on his 
head. In reporting the maneuvers the 
Army Publicity Officer mentioned that 
said lieutenant was from that time on 
heard to caution his men often about 
needlessly exposing themselves to the 
view of airplanes, as he crept cautiously 
from cover to cover. 


Recently the military organizations in 
New York got together and gave a 
tournament at Madison Square Garden. 
The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve from 
the U. S. S. “Illinois” did their bit. With 
some sailors from the Naval Reserve 
they entered the arena in boats and at- 
tacked Sandino, who was hiding behind 
some palm trees at the rear of the Gar- 
den. The Marines, under the command 
of Lt. Krulewich, formed a landing party 
and started to storm the Nicaraguan 
stronghold. Behind them came the sail- 
ors and in the excitement they started 
firing and if they had used real bullets 
there would have been quite a few Ma- 
rines conspicuous by their absence when 
the fight was over. After the smoke 
had cleared away, Lt. Krulewich came 
up to the press box, rather afraid, we 
believe, that we were holding a grudge 
against the sailors. Despite his noble 
defense of them (he is a lawyer) we are 
rather of the opinion that what he said 
to them after the fight was over must 
have carried weight for we saw the per- 
formance several times afterwards when 
Sandino was responsible for the only 
Marine casualties. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOTS 


A knot is defined as a nautical mile 
per hour. It is never used as a measure 
of distance and when used it is not at 
all necessary to use it with the words 
“per hour.” Thus when we say the ship 
is making ten knots it is the same as 
saying we are going at a rate of ten 
nautical miles per hour. 

The origin of the word is not known 
but it is supposed by some that it is 
a relic of the day when the ship’s speed 
was measured by means of the chip log. 
The log was thrown over the stern and 
the line to the log slipped through the 
operator’s fingers. The line was knotted 
at intervals. A part of the equipment 
was a small hour glass, the sand running 
from one compartment to the other in a 
known length of time. To get the speed 
of the ship it was necessary to count the 
number of knots that went through the 
fingers while the sand was falling into 
the lower compartment. Thus it be- 
came natural for the skipper to say he 
was making so many knots meaning 
that so many knots had gone thru his 
fingers in that time. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


Thanksgiv- 
ing Day was a 
wonderful time 
for most folks 
in America, but 
for none more 
so than Louis 
Gurzman and 
Marguerite 
Roscoe, for 
this was the 
day on which 
they plighted 
their troth and 
became hus- 
band and wife. 
When Louis 
came into the 
Marine Corps 
he was a shy, retiring boy who seemed 
almost afraid to be spoken to, and now 
to think that he could speak to such a 
fine girl as Marguerite and not only get 
away with it, but get away with her is 
almost beyond belief. Louis is that 
player in the Marine Band whose manip- 
ulation of the piccolo is the admiration 
of so many, and he has the best wishes 
of us all as we pray that his wife and 
himself will have a long and perfect life 
of real harmony and share together all 
the best of what life can give them. 

1929! With the coming of the New 
Year-may all the readers of this page 
begin to realize the best hopes and en- 
joy to the full all the finest things that 
can be poured out upon them in blessing 
and successful accomplishment. Let us, 
with the spirit of Semper Fidelis, under- 
write the best impulses of which we are 
capable, and go forward each day to 
bring about the attainments of the prev- 
iously thought-to-be impossible. Say 
not life’s struggling is in vain. Toil on, 
aim high, and the year shall be the most 
wonderful on record. 

* 


Speaking of bandsmen always reminds 
me of Laudiana, the stalwart drum-ma- 
jor of Quantico. No person in the Corps 
has greater pride in being with a good 
band than “Laudy,” and no person is 
more solicitous for the men’s welfare. 
Right from the days of 1917 I have 
known him, and always as “one of the 
best.” Marine Gunner Horace Talbot, 
of Haitian fame, is now in charge of the 
Quantico band which comprises now as 
ever a fine bunch of men. I met several 
at breakfast one morning in the Hostess 
House. There was Leon Konesky, who 
has been with the outfit for eight years 
and always gives one the impression that 
he has something on his mind. Then J. 
A. Rowlett, of permanent-wave fame, 
“Red” Rheinherz, who is always “going 
to join” the boy of the Kissell car. A. 
C. Cayer, of six years service, George 
W. Foster, known as the “Sketch,” and 
a close friend of a reai blonde by the 
name of Wilkins. Floyd McCroy, the E 
flat, not A flat, alto. “Chiseller” Bal- 


lard is said to be an adept at “doing the 
boys in the doll-dance at the Hostess 
House” and then the leader, whose name 
is Jones. 


I am told Jones was married 
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in June, and in November was still on 
his honeymoon. Personally, I hope he 
always will be, for that is how it should 
be. 


* * * 


Corporal Charlie W. Davis, I think is 
known as “Bompass,” the man with the 
imposing figure. When Andrew “Jack” 
Atkins and Davis meet, and Harold Kel- 
ler says, “How long have we been in?” 
they begin to study, and it’s only by 
casting one’s eye on Atkins’ moustache 
that it can be realized that all three 
are now getting to be old timers. 

* * 


I have chosen as the poem of the 
month the following splendid composi- 
tion entitled: 

“LIFE” 


What is Life? 

Is it a faded rose and a kiss 

And a starlit past? 

Is it a sob and a laugh of bliss 
With a grave at last? 

Is it good-bye and a turn of the road 
To worlds beyond night? 

Is it dragging uphill a weary load 
In a scorching light? 

Nay! Nay! Nay! 


It is a magic of morning when mist is 
afield 

And the drowsy sea croons to the beach; 

It is bracing of muscles and breasting 
of waves 

With the strong hand of God within 
reach. 


It is splendor of noonday when hills are 
at rest 

And calm valleys sleep in the sun. 

It is silence unbroken that sings with a 
lilt: 

“There are strenuous wars to be won.” 


It is glamor of evening when hedges 
grow dim 

And the angel’s hands color the West; 

It is sadness of dreaming and glory of 


love 
And a tired child’s longing for rest. 


It is wonder of night-time when stars 
are awake 

And the misty world mutters in fear; 

It is silently closing the door of the soul 

That none other than God may be near. 


It is morning and evening and noontide 
and night 

With their shadowy paths to be trod; 

It is climbing up hill from the valleys 
of man 

To the windswept mountains of God. 


* 


Captain Richard Livingston, now in 
Chicago, has a live-wire group of men on 
the job for recruiting. First Sergeant 
Schlichting is now close to his sixteenth 
year of service, while Geo. L. Searle has 
completed the sixteenth. Sergeants Am- 
brose J. Becker and Thomas J. Manning 
have reached their twelfth yearly record, 
while the balance are each of tried worth. 
Corporal Charles E. Turner, who came 
to the District in November, was one of 
the boys in Nicaragua who was wounded 
in action. Becker and Manning, while 
of the Chicago group yet are not in it, 
the former being in Milwaukee and the 
latter in South Bend. 


It’s a long, long ride from the “windy 


city” to the Pacific Coast Torpedo Sta- 
tion in Keyport, Washington, and Lieu- 
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tenant M. B. Twining has a splendid 
group of men in his charge, and an ex- 
cellent first sergeant in Raymond Clay- 
ton. The men hail from eighteen States 
and one country. This, I think, is a 
fairly good representation, even though 
all but one say they come from the “best 
State.” The nickname by which each is 
known also are as widely distributed as 
their States and proper names. _ Ser- 
geant Clayton is, of course, the “top,” 
while Kinney is “The Duke:” George 
Hadusek is the boy from Austria with 
the name of “Big Ski.” They have the 
Yakima Kid, Cowboy Montana John, 
Chicken, Murphy, Moon, Arab, Salesman 
Sam, and Lady, with the necessary 
“Music,” ever ready for “Bumps.” I 
only wish I could take more space, for 
they are, every one, worthy of mention, 
and I hope to pay them another visit 


ere long. 
* ok 


At the Marine Barracks, Puget Sound, 
with Colonel Hooker in command, I found 
another excellent showing of men; 
worthy representatives of what we ex- 
pect of the West with all its traditions. 
In the Barracks Detachment are QM 
Sergeants Avard W. Ostrom and Ray 
O’Toole, Paymaster Sergeant Joseph A. 
Plumadore, Staff Sergeant Lewis N. 
Perry and Sergeant John W. Comer, 
while the Guard Company contains a tip- 
top list of ten sergeants and twenty-one 
corporals. Leo T. Woltering js the first 
sergeant, and Gunnery Sergeants Rey- 
nolds C. Cox and William Shalongo are 
with him in heading the fine list of non- 
com’s mentioned. 

* 


Seattle’s Recruiters make a good show- 
ing under the leadership of Captain R. 
Winans, who, after twenty years of serv- 
ice, shows to real advantage in the uni- 
form so distinctive. His staff shows a 
service record of 131 years and com- 
prises men of caliber and type of the 
very best. First Sergeant Rolin A. 
York and Sergeant Frederick K. Porfeit, 
known to his friends as “Sneaps,” have 
each completed thirty years of service; 
Charlie Adams has fifteen to his credit. 
James F. Grey (“Mormon Dick’’) glories 
in sixteen, while the records of Frank 
W. Covell, Anthony Gerage and Nick 
James, show eleven, ten and nine years 
respectively. 

* 

First Sergeant John F. Boller met me 
at the depot in Portland, Oregon. Boller 
enlisted in Philadelphia in 1912, and in 
the World War was a member of the 
famous 18th Company, 5th Regiment. 
It was fine to spend the evening seeing 
the sights of this splendid city and talk- 
ing over days of yore. Boller’s en- 
thusiasm concerning the excellent group 
of men on Recruiting and the type of 
Marines now in civil life made me 
promise that should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself this will not be my last visit 
to Portland. 


* * * 


The Marine Detachment at the Great 
Lakes Hospital are a good combination 
of real sports and buddies. They are in 
the charge of Sergeant Ray Trulock, 
who says that every one of the gang is 
without a rival. The descriptions given 
are rather unique and include “Speedy, 
the best shot in the Corps,” Hashmark 

(Continued on page 43) 
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TEN-GAME GRID SEASON ENDS 


Major Fegan Praises Great Team 
For Carrying Out Toughest 
Schedule in History of Marine 
Corps Football; Never Failed to 
“Put Out.” 


1928 Squad Is Equally as Good as 
1927 Outfit, Major Says; Team 
Played Most of Games in Rain 
and Snow; Explains Navy 
Upset. 


By MAJOR J. C. FEGAN 
Athletic Officer, U. S. Marine Corps. 


In summing up the 1928 football 
schedule I would say that one defeat and 
one tie on such a heavy schedule proved 
this year’s team equally as good as last 


means that our opponents are playing 
in front of their own cheering section, 
playing without travel; in other words, 
conditions which are favorable to our 


The 1928 football 
schedule represented — 
the most difficult and 
trying one that the 
Marines have ever 
played, principally 
because of the travel 
involved and also the 
strength of our op- 
ponents. 

The Coast Guard 
made their initial ap- 
pearance and we can 
look forward next 
year to seeing them 
present a much 
stronger team. 

St. Bonaventure, 
who beat Cornell last 
year and tied them 
this year, also pre- 
sented a rugged, hard 
tackling squad. 

Davis-Elkins broke 
out in prominence by 
defeating both the 
University of West 
Virginia and the U. 
S. Naval Academy. 
The Marines tied 


them on their own 
grounds, which was 
no small job. 

St. Xavier College, as usual, had a 
well coached active team. 

Washington College, scheduled as a 
rest game, was played in Norfolk for 
the entertainment of Marines there. 

Loyola University of Chicago, about 
whom we knew very little, entered a 
Rockne type team and we had trouble 
winning from them because of the miser- 
able day, which was wet and cloudy. 

Lebanon Valley, one of our old oppon- 
ents, was scheduled in order to give the 
team a rest. 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE 1928 SQUAD—“They Played a Great Season.” 


year’s, notwithstanding the fact that our 
record is not clear. Such can only be 
attributed to the man-handling and 
skilled abilities on the part of our head 
coach Tom Keady, coupled with the un- 
selfishness and mad desire of our players 
to “put out” at all personal cost. I can- 
not say enough in the way of praise for 
this year’s squad. They played under 
all situations of adverse weather condi- 
tions; in fact, we had only three dry 
fields the entire year. A point that 
must not be overlooked is that we play 
all of our games on strange fields, which 


opponents. This remark holds good for 
all our games except the President’s 
Cup game and the Washington College 
game. 

The Corps is certain to have a loud 
word of praise for the members of our 
squad who have risked their lives on 
the gridiron and given their time to 
represent them in the football program, 
and the squad well deserves it because 
of the long and restricted hours of train- 
ing and playing. They, too, have suf- 
fered many physical and mental knocks, 
all for the good of the cause. 
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HEAD COACH “TOM” KEADY—“A Great Coach.” 


“Month O° Football” Continued 


Continuing my review of the season, 
which was titled “Month O’ Football” by 
the sports editor in the last edition of 
The Leatherneck, the following is pre- 
sented: 

Under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of Scranton, Pa., a game was made 
possible between the Marines and the 
Lebanon Valley College of Annville, Pa. 
This was the first appearance of our 
team in Scranton. Lebanon Valley 


proved to be a less formidable opponent 
than was anticipated. As the day was 
wet and cold and the field slippery, there 
was not an opportunity to play a variety 


of football. About 6,000 people at- 


tended the game. 


publicity 
plentiful. 


Newspapers were 
loud in their praise for the Marines and 
exceptionally friendly and 
All the ex-Marines from that 
neck of the woods were present. 
attended the game but coud not see it. 
Lebanon Valley played a nice clean 


Some 


- game, but they were 
a very light team. 

Captain Presley, 
flying at the rate of 
about forty miles per 
hour, dropped a foot- 
ball nearly in the 
center of the field to 
start the game. This 
was the first time an 
attraction of this kind 
had ever been pre- 
sented in Scranton, 
and it created con- 
siderable interest 
among the spectators. 
The Marine Corps 
Football team visited 
the International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
while in Scranton and 
this gave the squad 
an opportunity to ac- 
tually see what the 
Marine Corps Insti- 
tute has been talking 
so much about. We 
found the people in 
Scranton very friendly 
and received an invi- 
tation to return next 
year, although it 
seems quite impossi- 
ble to do so. Phillips, 
Whitfield, Woods and 
Long played particu- 
larly well during this 
game. The final score 
was 31-0 in our favor. 
It might also be men- 
tioned that the cow- 
punchers on the team 
had a chance to visit 
a coal mine, through 
the courtesy of Hotel 
Casey. 

The University of 
Dayton is always a 
bright spot i 
schedule. Some of 
our very closest, hard 
fought games have 
been played on their 
gridiron. We first met 
them three years ago 
when they won by a 
narrow margin of 6-2, 
and last year we re- 
turned to beat them 
6-0. This year we 
won the rubber game 
by a score of 7-0. 
Dayton’s playing field 
is the best we en- 
countered during our 
schedule. Their sta- 
dium is better than 
the majority of those 
owned by the large 
colleges in the East. 
This year we stopped 
at the Miami Hotel at Dayton, which is 
a very comfortable and hospitable es- 
tablishment, arriving there on Novem- 
ber 28. Thanksgiving Day was cold and 
cloudy. The stadium, the capacity of 
- which is between ten and eleven thou- 
sand, was well packed. As usual the 
officiating was splendid and the game 
was run in a very satisfactory manner. 
The Dayton team was about 20% 
stronger than it was last year. The 
line was impossible to upset; conse- 
quently we resorted to a passing game 
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in the early stages of 
the battle. Shapley’s 
passing was outstand- 
ing. Woods, Levey, 
Whitfield and Phillips 
on the other end—this 
combination brought 
us our victory. After 
following our team 
for three years regu- 
larly, I consider the 
Dayton game the most 
spectacular one I ever 
saw. In other words 
the cash customers 
got their money’s 
worth beyond any 
doubt. The Dayton 
team was a powerful 
bunch of young men 
and they gave our 
team a severe physi- 
cal battle. While 
there were no particu- 
lar injuries, Woods 
and Cobb were pretty 
well banged up be- 
cause of the hard 
work they encoun- 
tered. Our two ends 
were kept pretty busy 
all afternoon. The 
Marines will meet the 
University of Dayton 
again next year in the 
middle of November, 
and they will not face 
Dayton’s Captain 
Swan, who for the 
past three years has 
troubled every team 
on Dayton’s list. Swan 
is a big, fast, shifty 
back and was con- 
stant trouble. He 
probably has put grey 
hairs in many a 
coach’s head. 
Immediately after 
the Dayton game 
there was a_ grand 
rush to catch the train 
for Washington where 
the team arrived on 
Friday morning about 
ten o'clock and im- 
mediately “proceeded 
to the Lee House to 
rest. Noon found 
Woods with a bad 
shoulder ‘and Cobb 
with a fever and our 
two ends pretty well 
banged up. The coach 
decided that the best 
thing to do was to let 
the team rest, and 
they remained quiet ; 
until about four 
o'clock that afternoon 
when they all pro- 
ceeded to the office of 


ap 


ga? 


the Major General 

Commandant, where 

they were awarded 

their sweaters. They immediately re- 
turned to the hotel with orders to be 
kept as quiet as possible. No one was. 
allowed to see them and the trainer was 
kept busy half the night. REST was 
vital, as the next day at two o'clock we 
were to face the team that had played a 
very light schedule and had been point- 
ing all year to trim us. The coach had 
seen the Navy team in action, reporting 


that they were a very heavy team, and 
in view of the fact that our team had 
played such a long, severe schedule, it 
would be a very difficult game this year. 
The fact that we had won the cup for 
three years straight caused a good many 
listeners to under-estimate the Navy’s 
team. The President’s Cup game was 
played at Clark Griffith stadium in the 
presence of about 7,500 people. 


JIGGS Il—“Saw” Every Game and Rendered His Very Best Growls. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Denby, 
former Secretary, and Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, occupied the prominent 
box. Mr. Longworth represented Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who was in the mountains 
of Virginia. The day was cold and over- 
cast and the field was wet and slippery. 
This gave the Navy the advantage at 
the very outstart. The Navy was repre- 
(Continued on page 37 
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NAVY UPSETS MARINES TO 
WIN PRESIDENT’S CUP 


Sailors Furnish Fans With Another of 
the Season’s Upsets, Rising to Great 
Heights of Power to Take Famous 
Trophy and Smear Leathernecks’ 
Unbeaten Record. 


(From the Washington Star.) 

For the first time in its history the 
President’s Cup trophy, emblematic of 
the football championship of the en- 
listed personnel of Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces, is in the hands of the Navy. After 
holding it for three successive years the 
Quantico eleven representing the Marine 
Corps yesterday was defeated, 10 to 0, 
in Griffith Stadium and had to give up 
the trophy. 

Now all three services share in the 
holding of the President’s Cup, for in 
1924, when it was first placed in com- 
petition, it went to an Army team that 
triumphed in a contest with the eleven 
of the Navy scouting fleet. 

The result yesterday must be regarded 
as another upset in a football season 
thick with form reversals, for prior to 
the contest the Marines were heavily 
favored to win. But it was an alert and 
plucky Navy team that battled in Griffith 
Stadium, and the boys from the Newport 
training station well deserved victory. 
In justice to the Marines it must be 
said they took on a big job in coming 


back for a game their 
battle with Dayton University, but as the 
championship match was played even 
~ the followers of the Leathernecks in the 
7,500 present must have felt the better 
team won. 

The game marked the first defeat for 
the Marine eleven in 19 starts. 

Among those looking on from the side- 
lines were Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
D. Wilbur and Maj. Gen. John A. Le- 
jeune, the Marine Corps commandant. 

Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 
House, presented the cup to J. G. Pon- 
chak, quarterback-captain of the winning 
squad. Other dignitaries present in- 
cluded Senator Hale of Maine and Rep- 
resentative Britten of Illinois, chairmen 
of the Senate and House Naval Com- 
mittees; former Secretary of the Navy, 
Edwin Denby, and _ Representative 
French, chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of Navy appropriations. 

There was the customary color to the 

game. Sizable contingents of both serv- 
ices were at hand and before the first 
whistle both, 
headed by their 
bands, marched 
about the field. 
At one end of 
the stadium a 
huge Marine 
Corps emblem 
blazened in the 
sun, and the 
Navy goat, with 
horns all bur- 
nished, and the 
Corps’ mascot, 
Jiggs Il, gaily 
caparisoned, 
were there. 

The big dif- 
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THEY 
AIDED 
COACH 
KEADY 


J. C. Burger 
(left) and 
C. T. Bailey, 
former 
tackle 
and center 
with the 
Marine Corps 
football 
team, 
who helped 
Coach 
Keady 
put the 
eleven 
through 
its paces 
this 
season. 


Tom Hamilton, who used to play one 
whale of a game of football for the Naval 
Academy. As fullback of the sailors, 
Hamilton was a remarkable driving 
orce in attack, seemingly always at the 
right spot in defense to balk a Marine 
threat and an expert kicker most of the 
time. 

There were other fine players in the 
game. The Navy also had Edwards; 
T is his first initial, enlisted from Ten- 
nessee as a musician. If he plays in 
the band as he did halfback yesterday, 
he makes mighty sweet music. 

And the Marines had Jim Levey, re- 
markable halfback who has starred on 
local gridirons many times and who did 
not fail to shine yesterday. They also 
had in Allan Shapley, who used to play 
at the Naval Academy with Hamilton, a 
capable quarterback, while Al Woods ap- 
peared to advantage behind the Leather- 
neck wall. 

But it was Hamilton of Navy who 
dominated the game. In fact, he played 
a better game probably than at any time 
he was battling for the glory of the 
Naval Academy on the gridiron. He con- 
tributed 4 points to the Navy’s total, 
kicking for an extra point after Edwards 
had thrust through the Marine line for a 
touchdown in the first period and boot- 


ing a field goal from the 22-yard line 
in the second period. 

Navy was not long in getting its first 
block of points. A punting exchange 
early in the first quarter left the Sailors 
in possession of the ball on their 30- 
yard line. Hamilton crashed his way 
through the Leathernecks’ line for a 
30-yard advance, then Edwards took a 
lateral pass from Hamilton and ran 22 
yards to another first down on the foe’s 
18-yard line. Edwards again took a 
lateral pass from Hamilton and swung 
around the Marine left flank to plant the 
ball within 5 yards of goal. A line buck 
gained a yard for Navy, then came the 
third lateral pass, Hamilton to Edwards, 
of the advance and the receiver cannon- 
balled his way to a touchdown. Hamil- 
ton added a point with a fine dropkick. 

Both sides went into the air at the 
outset of the second quarter, but each 
had its passes intercepted by the other. 
Finally, Levey got away a good punt to 
Edwards, but the little Tar squirmed 
his way through a broken field for a 25- 
yard advance. It was Levey, the kicker, 
who tackled Edwards on the Marines’ 
42-yard line. After Hamilton and Seeley 
gained ground, a 15-yard penalty against 
the Leathernecks moved Navy’s attack 


(Continued on next page) 


ference between There was plenty of “ginger” in the Marines’ practice plays at the League Island Navy Yard, where the squad 


Navy and the has been making its base during the current season. 


Marines was 


The photographer caught a lively bit of action during a 
workout on the broad parade ground in front of the Marine Barracks. 
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GREAT DAYTON TEAM BOWS 
TO LEATHERNECKS 7-0 


10,000 Turkey-Day Fans See the Flyers 
Defeated By Levey’s Punt Return 
and Shapley’s Passing to 
Poppleman. 


The Marines set themselves up another 
notch in the big tent of football by 
whipping the Dayton University Flyers 
7-0 in the latter’s last game of the sea- 
son. It was the Leathernecks’ eigh- 
teenth consecutive game without a de- 
feat and approximately 10,000 turkey- 
day fans were on hand to watch a team 
play a game of football that has kept 
them undeated since 1926. 

The Leathernecks opened the first 
quarter on the offense and hardly a time 
did Dayton take the issue. Levey and 
Alan Shapley, the latter formerly of 
the Navy, were the outstanding players, 
both passing and receiving with great 
proficiency. 

The Devil Dogs’ score came in the 
second period mainly on the 35-yard 
return of a punt by Levey and two 
successful passes, the final rush be- 
ing made by Poppleman, who made 
the score. Shapley passed to Phil- 
lips for the extra point. 

Dayton’s ace, Ducky Swan, who was 
playing his last game, was injured in 
the second period and did not return 
until late in the second half. The Flyers 
came closest to a score when, in the third 
period, they advanced to the il-yard 
line. Dayton made seven first downs to 
thirteen for the Marines. 


Dayton U. Position Marines 
McDermott s .... DeRoo 
Kendall ... - LG . MeDonald 
Depler ..... ... Spannuth 
Hennessey . Phillips 
Finn. ........ O.B 
Swann (C). LH .. Shapley 
Gowan ... . R.H ... Levey 
Marshall ..... Wek .. Poppleman 
Dayton University ae cece © OSD 
Marines .. 70 0-7 

Touchdown Poppleman, Points after 
touchdown— Phillips Substitutions (Day- 
ton) Brinkman for McDermott, McColgan 
for Hamilton, Ladner for Swan, Cabrinera 


for Finn, Baker for Brinkman, Swan for 
Ladner, Hamilton for McColgan, Killen for 
Swan, Finn for Cabrinera, Grimes for Glea- 
son; (Marines) Dailey for Levey, Dashiell 
for Poppleman Referee—Lambert (Ohio 
State). Umpire—Muldoon (Kansas Aggies) 
Linesman—Millard (Illinois Wesleyan). Field 
judge—Coffin (Cornell). 


NAVY UPSETS MARINES 
(Continued) 
to the 17-yard line. Three plunges netted 
Navy 5 yards, then Hamilton fell back 
and dropkicked the ball over the cross- 
bar for the last flock of points in the 
game. 

Then the Marines threatened trouble 
for Navy. After Levey had made a fine 
runback of a kick-off, a pass, Shapley 
to Levey, was good for 28 yards. Two 
Marine passes then grounded, costing 
5 yards of territory, but two more passes 
were good, and it was first down for the 
Marines on Navy’s 7-yard line. A line 
plunge netted a yard only. Then came 
a bad break against the attackers. They 
delayed play and drew a 5-yard penalty. 
At this point the play was directly in 
front of the Navy cheering section and 
at a time when the yells were so loud 
and continuous that the Marine quarter- 
back could not be heard, causing the de- 
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REMEMBER 
“BOZO” 
AND 
“WwiGc” ? 


At left is 
Richard 
Duncan 

with James 

Wigmore, 

both of whom 
were 
mainstays 
with the 
football team 
of past 
seasons, 
when “Bozo” 
played in 
the backfield, 
and “Wig” 
was a tackle. 

This year 

they 
accompanied 
the team on 
its travels as 
members of 
the coaching 

staff. 


LOYOLA (NEW ORLEANS) 
VICTIM OF GOTKO 14-13 


For the Second Year Marines Are Only 
Ones to Defeat Southerners 
On Home Field. 


The Quantico Marines, for the second 
straight year, proved the only team to 
beat Loyola on its home field. The Ma- 
rines won the contest 14 to 13. 

Loyola scored first in the opening 
period when it recovered a punt that 
touched a Marine on the Devil Dogs’ 1- 
yard line. Maitland plunged for the 
touchdown. Lopez kicked goal. 

Near the end of the half, the Marines 
tied the score. A long pass from Shap- 
ley to Phillips gained 32 yards to put 
the ball on Loyola’s 8-yard line from 
where Woods took it over on the first 
play. Gotko kicked goal. 

In the third period, the Marines 
worked the ball to Loyola’s 1-foot 
line. The Wolves steeled and 
stopped three plays but Poppleman 
took it over for a score. Gotko 
again kicked the extra point. 


lay that brought a penalty and ruined 
the Leathernecks’ best opportunity to 
score. A short pass was tried, but Ham- 
ilton broke through and intercepted the 
ball on his team’s 13-yard line. He lost 
no time in kicking, sending the ball down 
the field 65 yards. 

About midway of the third period, the 
Marines mixed aerial and running attack 
to reach Navy’s 20-yard line. Here the 
Sailors braced and took the ball when 
a Marine fourth-down pass grounded. 
The remainder of the period was given 
over to a punting duel, in which Navy 
was a distinct gainer. In the fourth 
period Levey caught one of Hamilton’s 
punts and ran the ball back 35 yards 
before he was downed on Navy’s 32-yard 
line. In the run-back Levey managed 
to evade all the Navy players but Pon- 
chak, safety man. In the next play, 
though, Woods fumbled, and a Sailor 
fell on the ball. 


The Wolves’ last touchdown resulted 
from a 15-yard run around end by 
“Bucky” Moore, who wound up a great 
career today along with thirteen other 
Wolves. 

Line-Up and Summary 


Loyola Position Marines 
L.G. ......... Spannuth 
R.E (C) Whitfield 
Woods 
Levey 
70 6 O—13 


Touchdowns— Maitland, Moore, Woods, Pop- 
pleman. Goals from touchdown—Lopez, Got- 
ko (2, placement). Substitutions—(Loyola) 
Decelle for Budge, Sehrt for Cotton, Keiffer 
for Cooper, Wetidle for Maitland, Cooper for 
Keiffer, Cotton for Sehrt, Sehrt for Cotton, 
Maitland for Weddle; (Marines) Gotko for 


Poppleman, O'Neill for Gotko, DeRoo for- 


Hart, Duncan for Shapley, Gotko for O'Neill, 
Duncan for Gotko, Hart for DeRoo. Penal- 
ties—Loyola, 15 yards; Marines, 35 yards. 
First downs—Marines, 18; Loyola, 11. 
Referee—Irvin (Drake). Umpire—Dahlene 
(Alabama). Head linesman—Wight (Tu- 


Navy (10) Position Marines (0) 
Snively 
Hart 
Morano Spannuth 
Ponchak Shapley 
Woods 
Score by. periods: 
73 0 0-10 


Touchdown—Edwards. Point after touch- 
down—Hamilton (from drop-kick). Goal 
from field—Hamilton (from drop-kick). 

Substitutions—Navy, Dill for Ruth, Jelli- 
son for Hoard, McDonald for Higgins, Wesa 
for Taylor, Furtek for Morano, Mullen for 
Seeley, Odietus for Ponchak, Hannegan for 
Hamilton; Marines, Swearingen for Duncan, 
McCracken for Hart, O'Neill for Shapley, 
Poppleman for Woods, Beatty for Levey, 
Watson for O'Neill, Long for Phillips, Mc- 
Whinney for McCracken. 

teferee—Mr. McPhail (Michigan). Umpire 
—Mr. Taggart (Rochester). Field judge— 
Mr. Clinton (Yale). Head linesman—Mr. 
Hoban (Dartmouth). 
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LOYOLA RAMBLERS WERE 
OUTMUDDED 13-6 


Outmudding the Loyola Ramblers 
(Chicago) in the second half, the Quan- 
tico Marines fought their way to a 13-6 
decision on a field inches deep in mud 
on Soldiers’ Field yesterday. The second 
half of the battle was played in a driv- 
ing rain. Sextro and Lawless were Loy- 
ola’s best bets, while Shapley, Woods, 
and Levey starred for the Leathernecks. 

Loyola took a lead in the first quar- 
ter after a kicking duel between Law- 
less and Woods had given the Ramblers 
an edge in the yardage. Lawless punted 
to Woods, who fumbled on his 25-yard 
line, Loyola recovering. A line play 
through tackle failed, and then Malloy 
passed to Sextro for a touchdown. 


Renew Passing Attack 


The second quarter again saw the Ma- 
rines fighting to hold their position 
against the overhead attack of the 
Ramblers. Four completed passes with 
Collins and Burke doing most of the 
work brought the ball to the Marines’ 
22-yard line. Again Collins passed to 
Burke for 15 yards, bringing the ball 
to the seven-yard mark. Malloy tussed 
a short pass to Conny Collins, who took 
it wide around end to the four-yard mark 
as the gun ended Loyola’s threat. 

The Marines came back much im- 
proved in the second half. Lawless 
kicked off to the Marines’ 30-yard mark, 
where Woods was dropped. A line play 
through tackle gained a few yards and 
then Levey mudded through tackle, re- 
versed the field, and swept 65 yards for 
a touchdown. 

Shapley Passes to Woods 

The fourth period brought the Devil 
Dogs the winning score. Shapley and 
Levey made first downs with their runs 
off tackle and around end, bringing the 
ball to the Loyola 25-yard line. Shapley 
passed to the left side of the line to 
Woods, who took it over for the winning 
score. 

Loyola (6) Position Marines (13) 
Brennan (C R.E Phillips 
1 Stroupe 

. Spannuth 


Lawless Poppleman 

Substitutions: Quantico—Beatty for Phil- 
lips, Dailey for O’Neill, Shapley for Dailey, 
DeRoo for Hart. Loyola—Walsco for Kos- 
lowski, Fanning for Lutzenkirchen, Powers 
for Fanning, Scott for Ferlita, Etu for Burke. 

Touchdowns—Sextro, Woods, Levey. Points 
after touchdown—Shapley. 

Officials: Referee—McPhail (Michigan). 
Umpire—O’Hara (Notre Dame). Head lines- 
man—Hamilton (Notre Dame). Field judge 

Coffin (Cornell). 


TEN-GAME GRID SEASON ENDS 
(Continued from page 34) 
sented by a big, rugged, determined 
team, well coached and headed by the 
able Ensign T. J. Hamilton of the Naval 
Academy. Hamilton was an all-Ameri- 
can mentioned two years ago, because 
of the fact that he almost single-handed 
defeated the University of Michigan 
team when the Navy played them at 
Baltimore. To Hamilton belongs the 
major share of the Navy victory. The 
Navy team had not played for two weeks 
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THE QUANTICO POST GRIDDERS 
Standing—L. to R.: Wright (T), Smith (T), Krohn (FB), Meadors (HB), Wever 
(QB), Ashby (G), Williams (HB), Witherspoon (Coach), Cover (QB, Captain), 
Reese (HB), Ross (E), Thoammes (HB), Frittz (G), Clark (C), Madden (FB). 
Kneeling—L. to R.: Seaglove (T), Williams (E), Ostrander (E), Chess (T), Park 
(G), Hays (C), Lamborn (G), Williams (HB), Spellman (T), Barngrover (E), 
Oskowitch (E). 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
DEFEATED 31-10 


The colorful Quantico Marines foot- 
ball eleven made its initial appearance 
in the coal region Saturday afternoon 
at Brooks’ field and in the frigid weather 
smeared Lebanon Valley College, 31-0. 

The “Soldiers of the Sea” proved to 
the huddled and enthusiastic attendance 
of less than 2,000 spectators that they 
are able to travel over land quite as ably 
as on the briny deep, by scornig two 
touchdowns in the first period and three 
six-pointers in the final quarter. 

The Blue and White eleven from An- 
neville, Pa., fought a game but losing 
battle from the start. Its aerial attack 
was smothered and its backs were un- 
able to make great headway against the 
powerful Crimson and Gold forward 
wall. The Marines showed a_ well- 
diversified attack with its aerial offen- 
sive working to amazing perfection de- 
spite the weather which numbed the 
fingers and limbs of the players. 


and consequently they had been primed 


to the limit for the occasion. Our team 
was lighter and could not get their 
charge because of the muddy field, but 
the real reason for our defeat was the 
fact that our team was completely worn 
out after a long schedule. We were 
missing our passes by inches and failing 
to break loose by one man. Phillips stood 
on the Navy’s three-yard line and 
dropped a pass, and again on the Navy’s 
22-yard line. After bucking the ball for 
a nice march, Woods fumbled—all be- 
cause they were tired. Repeatedly our 
line held against the Navy’s heavy line, 
much to the surprise of our coach. Other 
than the disappointment of not winning, 
and for the sake of competition, we 
gladly surrendered the cup to the Navy, 
which on that day presented a stronger 
team. Five years ago this fall the 
Scouting Fleet originated the idea of 
the President’s Cup competition. They 
immediately lost the cup to the Army 
who held it for one year and upon the 
second year, after relieving certain 
obstacles, the Marines were permitted to 
compete for the President’s Cup, which 
we then held for three years straight. 
On the fifth year the Army announced 
that they would not present a team for 
the President’s Cup competition, and 


MAJOR GENERAL LEJEUNE 
AWARDS BLOCK ‘“M’s” 


The following men were awarded M’s 
this year by the Athletic Council and 
were presented by the Major General 
Commandant: 
Beatty, William H 
Cobb, Charles E 
Dailey, Frank G 
Dashiell, John D 
DeRoo, Clyde L 
Dodge, Wilson T. ... 
Gotko, Raymond F 
Hart, Lincoln 


Quarterback 
Quarterback 


H. B. & Q. B. 
McCracken, Robert G........... Center 
McDonald, John G :...Guard 
O'Neill, David F Quarterback 
Phillips, William P End 
Poppleman, Raymond J Fullback 
Porter, Francis J 
Shapley, Alan 
Snively, Gomer T 
Spannuth, William G 
Stroupe, James E 
Whitfield, John K 
Woods, Albert W 


two years previous the Navy had made 
the same announcement and asked that 
we represent them also in this competi- 
tion, which we did. Therefore, at the 
beginning of the fifth year, this fall, 
the Navy was urged to place a team in 
the field. They did, and were successful 
in winning the cup for the first time in 
a period of five years; therefore, the 
Marines feel that the Navy was due the 
well rated victory because they were 
represented by a splendid team, headed 
by a very skillful man in Ensign Hamil- 
ton. The Navy’s touchdown was made 
as the result of a long bucking march. 
It was the first time the ball had been 
bucked across our goal line in many a 
moon. The other four points, making a 
final and total score of 10-0, was the 
result of Ensign Hamilton’s drop-kick. 
So far as the amusements were con- 
cerned in the game this year, the stadium 
being in the middle of a city hindered 
our presenting an aerial circus. A 
shaggy Navy goat was procured and cov- 
ered with old footballs and chased 
around the field by Jiggs. Two bicycles 
(Continued on next page) 


Thirty-seven 
= | 
Ley ey James J if} 
Lutzenkirchen .....L.G. ........... Cobb 
Sextro ............. ......... Whitfield 
Burke .............R.H 
Molloy LH O'Neill 
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AUDET WHIPS DAVID 


Audet, 163 lbs., of the Marines, was 
given the judges’ verdict over David, 
158 lbs., of the U. S. S. “Alton,” in the 
main event at Pearl Harbor recently. 
David is reputed to carry T. N. T. in his 
right hand, but it failed to explode. 
Audet used his left hand to good ad- 
vantage, preventing David from landing 
his dynamic right with any effect. This 
was David's first fight in quite some- 
time and this probably had something 
to do with the timing of his punches, 
as he sawed the atmosphere at numer- 
ous times. There were no surprised 
faces when Referee Lieut. Dunn held up 
Audet’s hand, after collecting the verdict 
of the judges. 


TEN-GAME SEASON ENDS 

(Continued from preceding page) 
of “ancient” make, one with a large 
wheel in front and a small one behind, 
were ridden around the field in acrobatic 
fashion by some of our Marine cowboys. 
Another tandem bicycle of old make was 
ridden by one Marine and one bluejacket. 
After the game was over the Marines 
manned the emblem and marched it up 
the center of the field, challenging the 
Navy cheering section to take it away if 
they could, but they could not. In other 
words, outside of the disappointment of 
losing the cup, a good time was had 
by all. 

As a warning to the Navy, they can 
be assured that next year they will not 
have a chance of facing a Marine team 
who has played a hard game two days 
before. We hope that this victory will 
tend to urge the Army and Coast Guard 
to enter the competition next year. We 
sincerely believe that with the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
playing for the President’s Cup it would 
be a great thing for service athletics. 
For particulars of the game see the pic- 
torial bulletin issued with the compli- 
ments of the Marine Corps Athletic As- 
sociation. 

On Sunday night after the President's 
Cup game we boarded the train for New 
Orleans to play our last scheduled game 
with Loyola University, a team which 


SAN DIEGO GRID WARRIORS REWARDED 


had not been defeated on its own grounds 
but once in four years, and that was by 
us the year before by a score of 6-0. 
Of course, the result of the President’s 
Cup game had made the team low in 
spirits—and physically. However, they 
took their defeat exceptionally well and 
soon threw it off and centered their at- 
tention on the coming game. To win the 


14 WB 43 Cable 
Portsmouth, Dec. 15, 1928. 
LCO Major General Commandant 

Lejeune 
United States Marine Corps 
Washington, D. C. 

All ranks Royal Marines send 
their best thanks for the beautiful 
cup handed to me this morning 
by Captain Tunney on behalf of 
the United States Marine Corps. 

GENERAL HALLIDAY, 
927AM B Royal Marines. 


Loyola game was especially desirable as 
it was the team’s desire to show the 
Corps and the public that they had not 
“cracked.” It was a tough assignment 
to play a strong team like Loyola as 
they always present power and we were 
in poor physical condition. The team 
reached New Orleans after a thirty-six 
hour run and was taken to the Naval 
Station, where they remained for the 
next twenty-four hours. After that the 
coaches gave the players special instruc- 
tions, signal practices were called and the 
next two days the Loyola plays were re- 
hearsed, so that on Saturday morning, 
December 8 the team was in a wonderful 
mood and full of the old fight which 
they showed on Thanksgiving Day at 
Dayton. The day was clear but very 
cold for New Orleans the thermometer 
reading about 22 degrees. Loyola Uni- 
versity has a wonderful stadium their 
playing field being second to none, and 
their team gave us a busy afternoon. 
However, I noticed our team when it left 
the dressing room and felt sure that 
with the set looks on their faces, it 
would take every ounce of Loyola’s 
power and skill to trim us. We were 
out to show the Corps that we had not 
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GENERAL WILLIAMS HOST TO 
S. D. GRID SQUAD 


Members of the San Diego Marine 
football squad were guests of Gen. Dion 
Williams and the athletic committee at 
a banquet at the Golden Lion Tavern. 
Attending were Maj. R. S. Kingbury, 
Chaplain H. S. Dyer, Capt. E. C. Nicho- 
las, athletic officer; Coach Johnny Blew- 
ett and the following players: 

Lambert, Hill, Messmer, Lytton, Riles, 
Hooten, Craig, Carney, Ross, Cooper, 
Mathiot, Jackson, Trees, Donnelly, 
Brougher, Glick, Kelsch, Cothran, Shoe- 
maker, L. H. Poppleman, Price, Hinson, 
Cummings, Traylor, Howie, Bauerlin, 
Smith, Lucke, C. M. Poppleman, Rose 
and Pollack. 

Col. Harry Lay of the athletic com- 
mittee was unable to be present because 
of illness. 

Gen. Williams rewarded the players 
for their efforts during the season, which 
closed Sunday, by giving each three 
days’ leave of absence. The Devil Dogs 
tied with the Naval Training Station 
team for second place in the 11th Naval 
District race. 


cracked—and true was my forecast, for 
the team started off and the line played 
over jts head and the backfield cut down 
Loyola’s end runs and passes in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Because of the cold 
there were only about 5,000 people pres- 
ent. The score of 14-13 represents a 
good piece of head work by our head 
coach, Tom Keady, in that he used Gotko, 
our kicker, at the moment when it was 
necessary to convert a tie to a victory. 
Gotko came through and did the trick. 
Two of the officials were very unsatis- 
factory. They appeared to be unskilled 
and biased. However, this did not dis- 
turb the Marines, as they pushed Loyola 
the entire length of their field only to 
find the time had arrived for the final 
whistle to blow when we had the ball 
two yards from Loyola’s goal and three 
downs to make it. For full particulars 
of this game see the last pictorial bul- 
letin issued with the compliments of the 
Marine Corps Athletic Association, 
which is sent to all posts and ships with 
request that it be posted on bulletin 
boards. We will probably not play Loy- 
ola again next year as the trip is too 
long, too difficult, and the financial re- 
turns do not warrant making the trip. 
For the Marines, Woods and Phillips 
were outstanding players. Repeatedly 
they knifed through, upsetting Loyola’s 
plays. McDonald, Spannuth and Cobb 
also played good football during this 
game. Woods and Levy put the final 
punch on our running game. 

It was with deep regret that I saw 
the game come to a close because I 
realized that it was the last time that I 
would see our team in action—not only 
for the season, but probably for many 
moons, as I expect to be relieved of my 
duties as Athletic Officer, for assign- 
ment on foreign duty. I leave feeling 
that our football and baseball program 
has done an immeasurable amount of 
good because it shows the American 
public that the Marines do something 
besides straight soldiering duty. It also 
shows the parents of Marines and ex- 
Marines that we try to entertain and 
build up their sons physically by means 
similar to those used by colleges and 
universities. 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


“TIGER” SNELL 


A Fighting Marine Who Made a Great Record During His “Cruise” in the 
Marine Corps Gets “Paid Off” and Remains on the Scene of His 
First Endeavors—the San Diego Recruit Depot. 

He Fought His Way Around the World. 


By NEAL G. MOORE 


The Marine Corps loses one of its best 
middleweight scrappers when “Tiger” 
Snell gets paid off in San Diego. 

In an interview with the West Coast 
representative of The Leatherneck just 
prior to leaving the Western Base, the 
following interesting facts were learned 
regarding this clever mit slinger: 

Snell, who is now 26 years old, en- 
listed in the Marine Corps in November, 
1924, and his first experience with the 
Devil Dogs was on the parade ground at 
the San Diego Recruit Depot, where the 
Marine Corps makes Marines from 
civilians who go there from every cor- 
ner of the country. 

When Snell finished his recruit train- 
ing he was in such fine physical condi- 
tion that he was naturally attracted to 
the boxing ring which is provided for 
the use of anyone who feels inclined to 
use it. After meeting all other recruits 
at the depot at that time Snell was 
matched with “Shifty” Mays, a sailor 
from the Naval Training Station who 
was making quite a name for himself 
around San Diego. Snell won this scrap 
and surprised everyone including him- 
self. Shortly after, he took part in the 
Hawaiian Maneuvers, and consequently 
did not have time or an opportunity to 
practice the art of fisticuffs. Upon 
returning to the San Diego Base, how- 
ever, Snell took part in many bouts 
which he won easily. He was finally 
matched with Sailor Lambert, another 
Naval Training Station protege, but 
Lambert was a poor match for this hard- 
hitting Leatherneck. The Athletic Offi- 
cers at the Naval Training Station were 
not quite satisfied with having a Marine 
always win against their best men, so 
they decided to look around and find 
somebody who would stop the oncoming 
Snell. Finally they matched him with 
“Sailor” Lewis, who had been winning 
from everyone and was not only the 
champion of the Naval Training Station 
but was their idol, and the sailors bet 
all the money they could raise. After 
the bout the sailors were broke and 
Snell had gained real prominence in 
fight circles around San Diego. Just 
when things were looming up in won- 
derful shape for this ambitious Sea Sol- 
dier there was a disastrous earthquake 
up at Santa Barbara, Calif., and Snell 
was on the detail of Marines which was 
called out to take that situation in hand 
in June, 1925. On this account Snell 
was forced to call off a number of im- 
portant engagements which were being 
lined up for him. This caused delay and 
a slight lay-off so that nothing more 
was heard from him until the same night 
that Tunney was giving the Marine 
Corps unexpected publicity before a 
packed stadium in Philadelphia. On this 
night he was upholding “Semper Fidelis” 
by winning the finals of the 11th Naval 
District championship in San Diego be- 
fore an excited and large audience. In 
this scrap he upset the dope for Sailor 
“Dutch” Cahoon, who had been highly 


“TIGER” SNELL 


touted to knock the Leatherneck for a 
row of G. I. cans. 

In October, 1926, Snell was detailed 
with a lot of other Marines to guard 
Uncle Sam’s mail bags from the hands 
of notorious gunmen. In this detail he 
was fortunate enough to be put on duty 
where he had a little time for training, 
and took on a few scrappers just to keep 
in shape. While in San Jose, California, 
Snell was matched with Tony Pasich and 
the winning of this fight on January 11, 
1927, put him in line for several good 
bouts. Snell was again transferred back 
to San Diego for a short stay of two 
weeks before going aboard the “Okla- 
homa.” 

Snell joined the “Oklahoma” un- 
heralded, and it was some time before 
anyone aboard the big battleship knew 
anything about his battling ways. This 
news was broadcast among the sailors 
after a little accidental encounter. The 
result of this little improvised bout was 
that Snell was invited to attend the next 
“Smoker” where he met one of the 
“Oklahoma’s” best scrappers. After this 
fight Snell had a good reputation aboard. 
The “Oklahoma” took Snell to Guan- 
tanamo Bay where he took part in only 
one scrap, but it was against Patsy 
“Trish” Mozier, who had an enviable 
Navy record. After this win the 
“Oklahoma” then went to Norfolk, where 
the entire Marine Detachment was 
transferred to the U. S. S. “Arkansas” 
in June, 1927. While on the “Arkansas,” 
Snell had a very short but interesting 
trip up the East Coast, returning again 
to Guantanamo where he took part in 
the battleship elimination tournament. 
After numerous bouts Tiger emerged 
as the battleship division’s champion. 
At this stage a scrap was arranged with 
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SPORTS AT CAVITE 


Baseball Team Wins First Game From 
U. S. S. “MacLeish” While Alex- 
ander Wins Main Fight Event. 


The Marine baseball team of Cavite, 
P. I., won their first game of the present 
season by downing the team of the U. 
S. S. “MacLeish,” 12-0. The game was 
exceedingly fast and few errors were 
made considering the fact that the dia- 
mond is not yet in condition for fast 
fielding of ground balls. Casanovas’ 
pitching was too much for the sailors 
and nine of them whiffed on his fast 
breaking curves. Campbell led the at- 
tack of the Marines by driving out a 
home run, a single, and a double in four 
attempts. 

In the main preliminary of a fight card 
at Cavite, Alexander, the fighting Ma- 
rine, successfully staged a comeback at 
the expense of Leahy of the Canopus. 
He showed that proper training and effi- 
cient backing, which all the Marine 
scrappers are now getting, will improve 
any fighter to the extent of making wins 
from losses. The Commanding Officer of 
the Marine detachment, Major Van 
Hoose, and ist Lieutenant Prichard are 
directly responsible for the backing 
which the Marine fighters now receive 
and the men are going to produce results, 
much to the joy of the command. 


“Pete” Petrolle, who was at that time 
champion of the Train Squadron, Snell 
coming through with a very decisive 
win. There was still one more step to be 
taken before Snell would be named 
Scouting Fleet Champion. However, 
Snell made up his mind to get there, and 
a match was arranged between him and 
“Jack” Britton, but Britton defaulted the 
fight to Snell, resulting in the middle- 
weight Scouting Fleet championship belt 
being presented to Snell by Admiral 
Robertson. Soon after this fight the 
“Arkansas” Detachment was ordered to 
Nicaragua, and for five months Snell 
roamed all over the hills looking for 
Sandino, but being unable to find him, 
and with only three additional months 
to serve in the Corps, Snell was re- 
turned to San Diego where he became 
an instructor in the game that he started 
training for at the Recruit Depot. 

Snell’s last duty in the Marine Corps 
was as representative in Dallas, Texas, 
where he attended the convention of the 
Marine Corps League. While in Dallas, 
Snell met a well-known Dallas middle- 
weight, Clyde Chastain, with whom he 
drew, after ten gruelling rounds that 
pleased all the members of the conven- 
tion who turned out to welcome him. 
Snell was treated royally by all the 
members of the League, and some day 
he hopes to return to Dallas to renew 
acquaintances, and also to try and get a 
return match with Chastain. Snell was 
particularly grateful to Messrs. Sillings 
and Beeg for the fine cooperation and at- 
tention he received while in Dallas. 

Snell will make his home in San Diego, 
California, where he intends to continue 
to benefit by all his experience while in 
the Corps. The Leatherneck wishes him 
the greatest success. His address in San 
Diego will be 3745 Merlo Avenue, where 
he may be reached at all times. 
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“Here and There’”’ 


(Continued from page 32) 

The University of Dayton, with its 
fourteen letter men from last year, met 
us at our peak and to my mind our team 
played football that day that would give 
any team in the country trouble. 

Detroit, one of the greatest teams in 
the country this season defeated Dayton 
by the same score as the Marines. 

The Navy presented a team made up 
of players who were called from the 
West Coast, all Navy Yards and the 
Seouting Fleet. In other words it was 
a team picked from approximately 50,000 
bluejackets, and if you recall, our team 
is picked from approximately 15,000 Ma- 
rines. 

Most teams have particular titles; the 
Navy's should be “Tom Hamilton.” 

Loyola University of New Orleans 
had a team that could give any Southern 
Conference team a busy afternoon. In 
fact, they were only beaten by Notre 
Dame in the last few minutes of playing 
by a score of 13-7. 

Loyola had not suffered defeat on its 
own grounds but once in the past four 
years and that was by the Marines last 
year when we won 6-0. 


Tom Keady, Marine coach and splen- 
did sportsman, was among the first to 
congratulate Capt. Tom Hamilton and 
his Newport, R. I., Naval Station asso- 
ciates following the Navy upset. 

“The Navy presented one of the best 
coached elevens that I have seen in 
years,” was Keady’s handsome tribute. 

“That triple pass behind the line, I 
believe, was the greatest single factor 
in our downfall.” 

Keady might have mentioned that his 
charges still were recovering from the 
effects of their Thanksgiving Day game 
with Dayton and were not in top physi- 
cal shape. 

He declined, however, to detract from 
the glory of a gallant winner which re- 
vealed headwork and ability deserving 
of victory. 


There was an abundance of upsets 
during the 1928 season, but despite these, 
one can figure the comparative strength 
of teams only by their games, i. e., who 
defeated who, and how. The Navy lost 
only two games in a eleven-game sched- 
ule, but it can hardly be said that the 
opposition campared favorably with that 
faced by the Marines. 

The schedules of both teams are pre- 


sented: 
Newport Opp. 
0 


Lynn G. E. Ap. Sch........... 20 
0 12 
GD 26 0 
Boston Col. Fresh............. 19 0 
R. I. State Collewe............ 0 7 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 1931........ 24 0 
Lowell Textile Inst............ 13 16 
Marines Opp. 
U. S. Coast Guard........... 21 0 
St. Bonaventure’s College..... 7 0 
Davis and Elkins College...... 12 12 
St. Xavier College ............ 6 0 


Washington College .......... 57 0 


THE LEATHERNECK 


Loyola University (Chicago).. 13 6 
Lebanon Valley College ....... 31 0 
University of Dayton......... 7 0 
Navy (President’s Cup game)... 0 10 
Loyola U. (New Orleans)..... 14 13 


This is not intended as an alibi, and 
opinions expressed are not necessarily 
those of THE LEATHERNECK. It is 
merely the opinion and comment of this 
writer, who is attempting to outline the 
situation for the thousands of Marines 
all over the world who could not see the 
game, and who are so accustomed to 
winning that they cannot yet understand 
our one defeat. 

A combination of circumstances which 
could hardly be anticipated, but which 
constituted an obstacle hardly possible 
to overcome, caused the one blot on the 
1928 grid record. The Marines played 
three games in eight days: Lebanon Val- 
ley, U. of Dayton and the Navy. This 
in itself is not extraordinary for Ma- 
rine teams, but it could hardly be antici- 
pated more than a year ago, when the 
football schedule was arranged, that 
Dayton would produce a team that would 
hold the now famous U. of Detroit to 
one touchdown, and a Navy team that 
could muster such power and form in one 
season. The Dayton game was the 
toughest one on the schedule, AND 
IT WAS PLAYED TWO DAYS BE- 
FORE THE PRESIDENT’S CUP GAME. 

The Navy team, it must be remem- 
bered, laid off for two weeks before their 
bid for the cup, and had not a little prac- 
tice at the stadium, while the Marines 
played Dayton one day, traveled the 
next, and played the big game the next. 
That’s a big order, and that the Marines 
did not completely fill it is decidedly not 
to be frowned upon. 

The writer believes that at least five 
teams defeated by the Marines this sea- 
son could have turned about and put over 
a Navy win, and at the same time, be- 
lieves that the Marines could defeat any 
team on the Navy schedule. Only one 
team was played by both, the U. S. 
Coast Guard. Navy defeated them 12-6; 
the Marines turned in a 21-0 win in their 
first game of the season (it was the 
second last game on the Navy schedule). 

Summing up, a Navy team that 
reached its height of power and form for 
a contest which they had uppermost 
in their minds met a Marine squad that 
was simply played out. Witness our 
ends, players rated this year with the 
best in the country, barely missing 
passes and tackles by inches. Our pass- 
ing, a decided feature in nearly every 
game this season, was far below par. 
There is a limit to physical endurance, 
even for Marines, and these men had 
reached that limit. 

Your correspondent was with them 
during nearly every waking hour while 
in Washington and has never witnessed 
such great spirit and determination. He 
was on the bench, and witnessed players 
coming from the field of play, for substi- 
tutions, with great tears in their eyes. 
the result of a prodigous anger at 
themselves because they had not that 
final ounce of power necessary to put it 
over. While waiting for their train to 
pull out, a train that was to take them 
on another ride of more than a thousand 
miles, there was a significant silence. 

Sadness, however, was short-lived, for 
came the realization that still another 
formidable opponent was yet to be met 
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—and defeated. And, after hundreds of 
miles of further travel and a compara- 
tively short rest, they put over a 14-13 
victory in their contest with Loyola Uni- 
versity of New Orleans, the only team 
in two consecutive seasons to defeat the 
southerners on their home field. 

This is but a poor account of the last 
two games of a great team, one that 
stands equal to any that the Corps has 
ever had, and one that will be toasted 
and honored throughout the Marine 
Corps—their organization. 


No sermon is intended, but aside from 
the pride that comes of the courage in 
sticking to a tough job despite failure 
or lack of appreciation on the part of 
superiors, there is usually material gain 
to be had—and here is a concrete ex- 
ample. 

When Eddie Burke went out for foot- 
ball in his plebe year at Annapolis the 
Navy coaches gave him a helping hand 
but he showed such a lack of stuff that 
they didn’t have time to bother with 
him and told him to turn in his clothes. 
He refused to give up the game, how- 
ever, and joined his class team in the 
intra-mural competition. It wasn’t long 
before the varsity coaches were told that 
there was quite a football player out on 
the lot and Burke was called to the 
varsity squad. He made the team and 
was elected captain this year. He turned 
out to be one of the best guards of the 
year and it was his individual work that 
was a big factor in giving the Navy 
team victories over Pennsylvania and 
Princeton and saving the record of the 
team from a disaster. 

And there you are. Had Burke quit, 
which he had every right to do after 
being given up by the coaches, he would 
not have played football at all this year. 
But he stuck to it, and you have the re- 
sult. Be careful about giving up; suc- 
cess may be just around the corner. 


The following incident may be a sport- 
ing wager, and then again, it may not. 
We leave it to you. Down in Texas, 
where men are men, a banker drove his 
ear into a garage and ordered the me- 
chanic to take the squeak out of a stabi- 
lizer. Upon examination, the mechanic 
declared that the troublesome squeak 
was in a spring. An argument ensued 
and the banker wagered ten dollars that 
he was correct in his diagnosis. Not 
having ten dollars, the mechanic com- 
promised with the banker on a wager of 
a pound of flesh, sort of Shylock as it 
were. But, again, a pound of flesh might 
permanently incapacitate either one of 
them so they again compromised on wag- 
ering their appendix. An impartial me- 
chanic was obtained, and, after a minute 
examination, he rendered a decision in 
favor of the banker—the squeak was in 
the stabilizer. Being a man of prompt 
payment in the matter of wagers, a 
messenger delivered to the banker at 
precisely eight o’clock the next morning 
the mechanic’s appendix, pickled in a 
bottle of aleohol. The last report was 
that the mechanic was rapidly recover- 
ing from the operation. Another wager 
like that might prove disastrous, for 
the tonsils fall far short of a pound of 
flesh. 
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**_started in here together’’ 


} our invitations’’ 


“_ and then—General Manager” 


**__wash I’d started 
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rH. didn't wait 


for the 


“Tuat’s Mr. Potter’s 
office. He’s the new 
General Manager, you know — just 
promoted. Must be making close to 
$12,000 now. 

“Back in the days when he was still 
Joe Potter, he and I and Billy Todd 
started in here together. We were close 
friends then—in the office and outside. 

“Our first small raises came sort of 
automatically. Like lots of other fel- 
lows, we just sat back and waited for 
promotion—‘getting the breaks,’ we 
called it. 


“After a while, though, 
Joe Potter began refus- 
ing our invitations to shoot pool or 
bowl in the evenings. He told us he was 
studying — and in a_ correspondence 
school! That seemed funny to us then 
—and we laughed at him for wast- 
ing his time. 

“By and by, Joe moved up a peg— 
while we stayed where we were. He'd 
gotten the first ‘break,’ we said. We 
waited for our turn. 


“But Joe kept go- 
ing ahead steadily 
—from one job to the next and finally 
into the General Manager’s chair. Noth- 
ing like that for us! We congratulated 
him and then told each other afterwards 
that he was ‘lucky.’ 

“Finally, as the ‘breaks’ failed to 
come, I began to see why Joe had gone 
so far. He didn’t wait for the breaks 
—he made them for himself —with his 
studying! The firm knew he was train- 
ing himself to handle the job ahead and 
picked him for promotion. 


99 “That's why I decided 
sooner to take up an Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools course 
myself. I knew that if it could help Joe 
Potter it would help me. It has, too. 

“T’ve had two raises in the last year 
or so and I’m going to get another soon. 
My only regret is that I didn’t start 
sooner. 

“If only I’d known how convenient 
home-study really is and if I’d under- 
stood the power of thorough, practical 


Forty-one 


breaks...” 


training, I’d be making a lot more 
money today. Why, | might even have 
Joe Potter’s job!” 

How much longer are you going to 
wait before taking the step that will 
help you to get a better position and a 
larger salary? How much longer will 
you be content to struggle along in a 
desperate endeavor to make ends meet ? 
Analyze yourself. Are you really as 
ambitious as you think you are? Have 
you vision enough to recognize a rut— 
resolve enough to lift vourself out of it? 

If you want to get ahead there’s just 
one sure way to do it—train yourself 
to do the day’s work better than any 
other man in the office. Ability is bound 
to count. Your emp!oyer will be glad 
to pay you more money if you show him 
you deserve it. 

A home-study course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
prepare YOU for the position you want 
in the work you like best. All it takes is 
an hour a day of the spare time that may 
now go to waste. 

At least find out how, by marking 
and mailing the coupon that has meant 
the difference between Failure and 
Success to so many other men, It 
doesn’t obligate you in any way to 
fill. in this coupon, yet it may be the 
means of changing your entire life. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 5278-G, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked z 5 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Advertising 

Industrial Management English 

Personnel Management Business Correspon:lence 

Traffic Management Show Card and Sign 
Lettering 

[)Stenograpky and Typing 

C) Civil Service 

[) Railway Mail Clerk 

[}Common School Subjects 

Secretarial Work |} High School Subjects 

Spanish French Iustrating Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect 
Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
“)Chemistry Pharmacy 
LJ Automobile Work 
() Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 


and C. P. A. 
Coaching 
Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Salesmanship 


Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
() Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
(J Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer Mining 
(J Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heating 


O)Steam Engineering Radio Mathematics 

City Stat 


If you reside in Canada, send thia coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. P. Williams. 

Lt. Col. H. N. Manney, Jr. 

Maj. A. C. Dearing. 

Capt. John Halla. 

Ist Lt. C. W. Kail. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. P. Williams. 

Lt. Col. H. N. Manney, Jr. 

Maj. A. C. Dearing. 

Capt. K. A. Inman. 

Ist Lt. V. H. Dartt. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


November 15, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 16, 1928 

Captain C. H, Martin, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., for duty, and to NH, San Diego, 
Calif., for treatment. 

2nd Lt. G. D. Chappell, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, WCEF, NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., for preliminary avia- 
tion instruction. 

2nd Lt. J. F. Shaw, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to AS, WCEF, NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., for preliminary aviation 
instruction. 

2nd Lt. R. P. Rutledge, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, WCEF, NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., for preliminary avia- 
tion instruction, 

Qm, Clk. J. C. Brochek, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to Department of the Pacific via first 
available Government conveyance 
November 17, 1928 

2nd Lt. A. H. Butler, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti. 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about No- 
vember 28th. 

2nd Lt. 8S. S. Jack. detached Second Bri- 
sade, Nicaragua, to AS. WCEF, NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., for preliminary aviation 
instruction 

Chf. Qm. Clik. P. J. Grealy, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va.., 
via the U. 8S. 8S. “Kittery,”’ scheduled to sail 
from Port au Prince, Haiti, on or about De- 
cember 6th. 

November 19, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 20, 1928 

No changes were announced 
November 21, 1928 

No changes were announced 
November 22, 1928 

ist Lt. Harry Dunkelberger, detached 
MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington, to MD, 
RS, Puget Sound, Wash 

ist Lt. James D. Waller, detached Third 
Brigade, China, to MD, AL, Peking, China. 

2nd Lt. Richard S. Burr, resignation ac- 
cepted. 

November 23, 1928 

No changes were announced 
November 24, 1928 

Captain William N. Best, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster 

Captain William P. T. Hill, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster 

Captain Francis J. Kelly, 
cepted. 

Ist Lt. Lawson H. M. Sanderson, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to AS, Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Sirius,”’ sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about December 17th. 

ist Lt. Gerald C. Thomas, detached MB, 
Parris Island, S. C., to First Brigade, Haiti. 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about No- 
vember 28th 

2nd Lt. Charles L. Fike, detached Depart- 
ment of the Pacific to AS, Second Brigade. 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “Cambrai,” 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., 
on or about December 22nd 

2nd Lt. James M. Ranck, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., for duty, and to NH, New York, N 
Y., for treatment 
November 26, 1928 

Maior Charles F. B. Price, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, 
Va 

Captain William N. Best, AQM, detached 
Second Brigade. Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif 

Captain Hamilton M. H. Fleming, detached 
MD, U. 8S. “Antares,’’ and from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 


resignation ac- 
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Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, 


Norfolk, Va. 

Captain Charles C. Gill, detached Third 
Brigade, China, to MD, AL, Peking, China. 

Captain Donald J. Kendall, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, 
Va. 

Ist Lt. Augustus H. Fricke, assigned to 
duty at Headquarters Department of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ist Lt. William F. McDonnell, assigned to 
duty at MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif., for 
duty, and to NH, NYd, Mare Island, Calif., 
for treatment. 

lst Lt. Sherman L. Zea, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MD, U. 8. S. “An- 
tares,”" and to special temporary duty be- 
yond the seas with the Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua. 

Mar. Gnr. William Keogh, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, Nor- 
folk, Va., and to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va., 
for treatment. 

November 27, 1928 

The following named officers detached 
Third Brigade, China, to stations indicated 
via U. 8S, S. “Chaumont,” scheduled to sail 
from Chinwangtao, China, on November 22: 

To Patrol! Squadron Three, NS, Guam. 

Captain Walter G. Farrell, Ist Lt. Jacob 
F. Plachta, Ist Lt. Joe N. Smith, Ist Lt. 
William C. Lemly, Chf. Mar. Gnr. Jacob 
Roeller. 

To AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Thomas C. Turner, Ist Lt. Henry 
A, Carr. 

To AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. William J. Wallace. 

To MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Captain James P. Smith, Captain Curtis 
W. Legette, Ist Lt. Edward G. Hagen, Ist 
Lt. Eugene H. Price, Ist Lt. Walter W. Wen- 
singer, 2nd Lt. Gerald H. Steenberg, 2nd Lt. 
Frank J. Uhlig. 

November 28, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
November 30, 1928 

Ist Lt, John W. Beckett, on December Sth 
detached MB, NA, Annapolis, Md., to MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Benjamin W. Atkinson, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif 
December 1, 1928 

No changes were announced. 

December 3, 1928 

Col. Newt H. Hall, on December 10, 1928, 
detached MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., to 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. 
Cc 


Ist Lt. Byron F. Johnson, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., about Dec. 10, 1928, to AS, 
WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Albert D. Cooley, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., about Dec. 10, 1928, to AS, 
WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Arthur C. Small, detached MB, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NTS, Great 
Lakes, IL. 

Ist Lt. Ralph D. Leach, detached MB, NTS, 
Great Lakes, UL, to Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment, Managua, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. Charles G. Wadbrook, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

December 4, 1928 

Ist Lt. John M. Greer, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to AS, WCEF, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., for preliminary aviation 
instruction. 

2nd Lt. Samuel K, Bird, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Frank G. Dailey, On December 8th 
detached MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

December 5, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 6, 1928 

Major Wilbur Thing, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

Captain Jesse A. Nelson, detached Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

ist Lt. Frank D. Weir, detached AS, Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Samuel K. Bird, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Captain John Halla, Ist Lt. Charles W. 
Kail, Ist Lt. Maxwell H. Mizell, Ist Lt. 
William W. Davidson. 

December 7, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 8, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 10, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 11, 1928 

Captain Archie F. Howard, detached MB, 
NSB, Coco Solo, C. Z., Dec. 10, 1928, to 
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Marine Corps, Washington, 
» & 


Ist Lt. Howard B. Enyart, detached MB, 
nue Boston, Mass., to MB, Washington, 


Ist Lt. John R. Streett, detached 3rd Bri- 
gade, China, to MD, U. S. S. “‘Sacramento.”’ 

Ist Lt. Franklin C. Hall, detached MB, 
NYd, Boston, Mass., to 2nd Brig., Nicaragua, 
via U. 8. . T. “St. Mihiel,”’ sailing from 
New York, N. Y., December 28, 1928. 

Ist Lt. Herman H. Hanneken, detached 
MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “St. 
Mihiel,” sailing from New York, N. Y., De- 
cember 28, 1928. 

2nd Lt. Harold D. Harris, detached MB, 
Parris Island, 8S. C., to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via U. S. A. T. “St. Mihiel,” 
sailing from New York, N, Y., December 
28, 1928. 

2nd Lt. Richard Fagan, detached MB, Par- 
ris Island, S. C., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via U. S. A. T. “St. Mihiel,” sailing 
from New York, N. Y., December 28, 1928. 

2nd Lt. Walter I. Jordon, detached MB, 
NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “St. 
Mihiel,” sailing from New York, N. Y., De- 
cember 28, 1928. 

2nd Lt. David F. O'Neill, detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, NTS, Newport, 
R. I. Authorized delay one month en route 
Newport. 

December 12, 1928 

Captain Walter J. Green, when directed 
by the Commandant detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. S. A. T, “St. Mihiel,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., 
on or about December 29th. 

Captain Augustus B. Hale, on January 2nd 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, NAD, 
Ft. Mifflin, Pa, 

Ist Lt. Clarence H. Yost, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS 

ARCHIBALD, Robert James, Captain, died 
November 1, 1928, of injuries received as 
result of airplane collision at Langley Field, 
Va. Next of kin: Mrs. Anna M. Archibald, 
wife, 217 Chestnuthill <Ave., Brighton, 
Mass. 

THOMAS, Earl Albert, Second lieutenant, 
killed October 8, 1927, while defending him- 
self against superior force of bandits, near 
Quilali, Nicaragua, Next of kin: Mrs. A. 
C,. Thomas, mother, Box 28, R. R. “Cc,” 
Richmond, Indiana. 

KELTON, Allan Cunningham, Colonel (re- 
tired), died November 22, 1928, of disease, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Laura Kelton, wife, c/o Captain Charles 
T. Owens, U. S. N., U. 8S. S. “‘Seattle.”’ 

LYONS, Thomas Francis, Major (retired), 
died October 29, 1928, of disease, at Miami, 
Fla. Next.of kin: Mrs. Thomas F. Lyons, 
wife, 105 N. W. 58th Street, Miami, Fla. 

HUGHES, Henry Louis, QM. Sgt., died No- 
vember 7, 1928, at Corinto, Nicaragua. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Bessie C. Hughes, wife, 
849 47th Street, Norfolk, Va. 

DOWDELL, Frank Edward, Sgt., died Oc- 
tober 8, 1927, while defending himself 
against superior force of bandits, near 
Quilali, Nic. Next of kin: Mr. Nathan H. 
Dowdell, father, Carbondale, Illinois. 

HANLEY, James Francis Bernard, Set., died 
November 8, 1928, at San Diego, California 
Next of kin: Mrs. Mary Hanley, mother, 
256 South 7th St.. Newark, N. J. 

BROOKS, Leroy Albert, Private, died No- 
vember 9, 1928. of disease, at Matiguas, 
Nic. Next of kin: Mrs, Anna T. Brooks, 
mother, 6029 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CUMMINGS, Frank Allen, Private, died No- 
vember 3, 1928, of disease, at Jalapa, Nica- 
ragua. Next of kin: Mr. Jim Bowman, 
friend, 1318 Locust Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

MecCLAIN, Harold Bennett, Private, died 
November 16, 1928, at Chelsea, Mass. Next 
of kin: Rev. Robert M. McClain, father, 
Box 292, Hundred, W. Va. 

ORDIWAY, Robert Eugene, Private, died 
November 19, 1928, of injuries received as 
result of automobile accident, at Pontiac, 
Mich. Next of kin: Mrs. Stella Ordiway, 
mother, R. F. D. No. 3, Gladwin, Mich 

MARTIN, James John, First Sergeant (re- 
tired), died October 18, 1928, of disease, at 
Natick, Mass. Next of kin: Mrs. Henry J. 
McQueeney, sister, 119 Webster Street, 
Arlington, Mass. 

“RAIG, Charles, First Sergeant, F. M. C. R. 
(inactive), died November 11, 1928, of 
disease. at Washington, D. C. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Charles Craig, wife, 321 “Cc” 
Street. S. E. Washington, D. C. 

BLACK, Charles Wesley, Staff Sergeant, F. 
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M. C. R. (inactive), died October 3, 1928, 
of disease, at Cleveland, Ohio. Next of 
kin: NONE. 

KEALY, James Morgan, Sergeant, C. 
R. (inactive), died November 16, 1928, of 
disease, at Washington, D. C. Next of 
kin: Miss Ella Kealy, sister, Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

Major Henry L. Larsen—Spanish. : 

Major Clyde H. Metcalf—Selected subjects. 

Captain Robert H. Pepper—Automobile 
Mechanics. 

Captain Frank D. Strong—Spanish. 

lst Lieut. Arnold C. Larsen—Spanish. 

ist Lieut. Ivan W. Miller—Spanish. 

ist Lieut. William J. Mosher—Spanish. 

ist Lieut. George R. Rowan—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Kenneth B. Chappell—Book- 
keeping, Accounting and Auditing. : 

2nd Lieut. Lawrence Norman—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Henry R. Paige—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Walter J. Stuart—Spanish. 

Robert D. Elliott, C. B. M., U. S. C. G.— 
Motor Boat Running. ; 

Thomas W. O’Shea, H. A. Icl., U, 8. N.— 
Automobile Salesmanship. 

Corporal Herman R. Christiansen—Ma- 
chine Shop Division of Shop Practice. 

Corporal Harold K. Jackson—Salesmanship. 

Corporal Herman L. Lay—Motor Boat Run- 
ning. 

Marshal R. Lockard—Radio. * 

Corporal Arnold C. McPike—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Corporal Andrew A. Mitchen—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Corporal Conrad Opheim—Good English. 

Corporal Frank T. Sherman—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Corporal Elvin E. Winkler—Good English. 

Private icl. Earl H. Anderson—Civil Serv- 
ice Clerk-Carrier. 

Private 1cl. Willie H. Atwood—Good Eng- 
lish. 

Private 1cl. Gus H. Harrell—Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk. 

Private icl. Stanley A. Moreau—Automo- 
bile Salesmanship. 

Private Oliver D. Crawford—-Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk, 

Private Richard W. Dennison—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private George M. Dowdy—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private James H. Gosnell—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Coy G. Moore—Elementary Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Private Leslie H. Row—Aeroplane Engines. 

Private Ralph Thomas—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 


NAVY TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Arrived Manila 2 December. 
Operating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet. 
Will leave Manila 11 December for San 
Francisco on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Guam 16 December, leave 16 December; ar- 
rive Honolulu 24 December, leave 26 Decem- 
ber; arrive San Diego 2 January, leave 4 
January; arrive San Pedro 5 January, leave 
5 January; arrive San Francisco 7 January. 

HENDERSON—Arrived Honolulu 9 De- 
ecember en route to the Asiatic Station. 
Scheduled to leave Honolulu 10 December; 
arrive Guam 22 Dec., leave 23 Dec.; arrive 
Manila 29 December. 

KITTERY—Sailed Guantanamo Bay 8 De- 
ecember for Hampton Roads. Due Hampton 
Roads 13 December. Will leave Hampton 
Roads 27 December for the West Indies on 
the following itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo, 
1 Jan., leave 3 Jan.; arrive Port au Prince 
4 Jan., leave 5 Jan.: arrive Cape Haitien 6 
Jan., leave 7 Jan.; arrive San Juan 9 Jan., 
leave 9 Jan.; arrive St. Thomas 10 Jan., leave 
11 Jan.; arrive Hampton Roads 16 January. 

NITRO—Arrived Mare Island 2 December. 
Will leave Mare Island 10 Dec. for Puget 
Sound, arrive Puget Sound 13 Dec., leave 
20 Dec.:-arrive Mare Island 23 Dec, Will 
leave Mare Island 5 January for the East 
Coast of the United States on the following 
itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 6 Jan., leave 9 
Jan.; arrive San Pedro 10 Jan., leave 12 Jan.: 
arrive Corinto 19 Jan., leave 20 Jan.; arrive 
Canal Zone 23 Jan., leave 26 Jan.; arrive 
Guantanamo 28 Jan., leave 28 Jan.; arrive 
Hampton Roads 1 February. 

PATOKA—Arrived Hampton Roads 7 De- 
eember. To operate with the Angeles.” 

RAMAPO—Sailed Manila 24 November for 
San Pedro. Due San Pedro 22 December. 
Will eave San Pedro about 5 January for 
Manila 

SALINAS—Sailed Port Arthur 4 Decem- 
ber for Hampton Roads Due Hampton 
Roads about 12 December, leave 16 Dec.; 
arrive Navy Yard, Norfolk, 16 December. 
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SAPELO—Sailed Port Arthur 3 December 
for Melville, lt. 1. Due Melville 12 Dec., leave 
4 Dec.; arrive Norfolk 22 December. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Hampton Roads 9 De- 
cember. Will leave Hampton Roads 17 De- 
cember for the West Coast of the United 
States on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Guantanamo 21 Dec., leave 21 Deec.; arrive 
Canal Zone 24 Deec., leave 27 Dec.; arrive 
Corinto 29 Dec., leave 29 Dec.; arrive San 
Diego 7 Jan., leave 10 Jan.; arrive San Pedro, 
1l Jan., leave 12 Jan.; arrive Mare Island 
14 Jan., leave 22 Jan.; arrive Puget Sound 
25 Jan., leave 2 February; arrive Mare Is- 
land 5 January. 

VEGA—Arrived Mare Island 7 December. 
Will leave Mare Island 19 Dec. for Puget 
Sound, arrive Puget Sound 22 Dec. Will 
leave Puget Sound 2 January for the East 
Coast of the United States on the following 
itinerary: Arrive Mare Island 5 Jan., leave 
14 Jan.; arrive San Pedro 15 Jan., leave 16 
Jan.; arrive San Diego 17 Jan., leave 19 
Jan.; arrive Corinto 28 Jan., leave 28 Jan.; 
arrive Canal Zone 31 Jan., leave 2 Feb.; ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 9 Feb., leave 18 Feb.; 
arrive Boston 20 Feb. 

BRAZOS—Arrived Navy Yard, Boston, lv 
December. 

BRIDGE—Arrived New York 3 October. 

ARCTIC—Arrived San Francisco 8 De- 
cember. 

CUYAMA—Arrived Puget Sound Yard 30 
October. 

KANAWHA—Arrived Mare Island 4 De- 
cember. 

NECHES—Arrived San Pedro 7 December. 

PECOS—Arrived Manila 26 September. 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES 


(Continued from page 31) 


Hoffman, the boy with the girlish bob, 
El Senor de Nicaragua, and the owner of 
the school girl complexion. In spite of 
all this, however, from what I saw of 
Corporals Edward Russell and Joseph 
P. Lee, right down the line to Private 
Lund, the boys are all right, and a pleas- 
ure to meet. 

I am still in the West, but must con- 
tinue from Bremerton down through San 
Francisco, San Pedro and on to San 
Diego in my next, for the Galley Fires 
are burning brightly here as elsewhere 
and so much remains to be told that I 
can only close now by saying “Continued 
in our next.” 


THE MARINE CORPS % 
RESERVE 


(Continued from page 25) 


tion and now public approval of the 
manner in which we “do our stuff,” we 
feel justified in letting the unknowing 
mistake us for regulars. Anyway, 
whether we reflect credit on reserves or 
regulars, “it’s all in the family.” ; 

The next morning (November 12) the 
company was again on duty. This time 
they turned out at the specific request 
of the Military Order of the World War, 
who were to hold their annual observ- 
ance of Armistice Day on Boston Com- 
mon, at the Parkman Bandstand. For 
the past ten years (counting the recent 
one), the City of Boston and various vet- 
erans’ organizations in conjunction with 
and under guidance of, the Military 
Order of the World War, have held these 
exercises. Many able speakers took part 
in the exercises, including the Governor 
of Massachusetts, the mayor of Boston, 
General Jackson as representative of 
the Army and Captain Thomas similarly 
for the Navy, commanders of veteran 
organizations and military and naval 
chaplains. Aside from the speeches, the 
ceremonies were brief. At eleven o’clock 
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“taps” was sounded and while the troops 
presented arms, the National Field 
Artillery battery fired a salute of 21 
guns. The exercises ended with the 
playing of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
following which the various units left 
for their respective headquarters. 
In the evening, the 301lst Company 
were the guests of the American Legion 
Post at Winthrop, Massachusetts, at the 
Armistice dance held by that post. The 
reserve company put on a rather snappy 
exhibition drill, considering the cramped 
floor space and its glass like smogoth- 
ness, and the spectators were not back- 
ward in showing their appreciation for 

this treat. 
PFC. LAWTON G. MEREDITH, 


BUTLER BRIDGE AT 
PEICHANG 


<A (Continued from page 7) 
4 


Y. Tseng, Commissioner of Police; Mr. 
S. C. Li, Director of the Finance Bu- 
reau; Mr. S. K. Lang of the Engineering 
Bureau; Mr. Y. O. Huang, Commissioner 
of the First Special Area; Mr. J. S. 
Wong, chairman of the Public Works 
Department; Mr. H. C. Fang, Secretary 
of the Public Works Department; Mr. 
C. T. Huang, Engineer of the Public 
Works Department; Mr. R. E. Lee, Sec- 
retary of the First Special Area; Mr. C. 
H. Lee, Secretary of the Telephone Ad- 
ministration; Elders from the village of 
Peichang and others. 

Mr. Ricks, of Ricks and Co., Fed. Inc., 
agent for Buick cars; Messrs. Morgan, 
Cassidy and Horvath, of Frazar Fed., 
Ine., agents for Dodge cars, were also 
present; as well as Chinese and foreign 
press representatives, many of whom in- 
terpreted this ceremony to be one of 
important significance. 

The following editorial entitled “The 
Bridge of Good Will” was clipped from 
the North China Star of October 4: 

“Although only an incident in the 
strenuous career of General Butler and 
his Third Brigade of United States Ma- 
rines, the presentation yesterday to vil- 
lagers on a creek on the road to Peking 
of a bridge constructed by the Marine 
engineers is real evidence of good will 
that appeals to both Chinese and Ameri- 
eans alike. It is likewise an indication 
of the helpful constructive work done by 
the United States military forces both 
at home and abroad. In a small way this 
work on the part of a small number of 
American military engineers recalls the 
fact that it was the engineers of the 
United States military forces who were 
responsible for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, one of the great engi- 
neering feats of the present generation. 

. . . Of course, as a matter of na- 
tional pride and of China’s sovereignty, 
the Chinese will no doubt be glad of the 
day when American, and all other mili- 
tary forces are removed from their soil 
but it is equally certain that the United 
States Marines have so acted in China 
that there will be many sincere expres- 
sions of regret, both among Chinese and 
foreigners, on the day of their departure. 
The little bridge over the creek near 
Peichang will be one of many pleasant 
recollections of the days of the United 
States Marines long after they have left 
for duty in some other part of the world.” 
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SWAPPING MASKS 

“Yep, I had a beard like yours once, 
and when I realized how it made me 
look, I cut it off.” 

“Well, I had a face like yours once, 
and when I realized that I couldn’t cut 
it off, I grew this beard.”—Frivol. 

Lewis: What a peculiar expression on 
that woman’s face over there! 

Clark: Yes. She is trying to blush 


“at that story somebody just told.—Life. 


“Got a match, Tom?” 

“No, but here’s my lighter.” 

“How am I going to pick my teeth 
with that ?”—T. S. News. 

Old Sergeant: What are you belly- 
achin’ over a little flesh wound like that 
for? I seen a lot of guys plugged dead 
and they didn’t kick up half the fuss 
you're makin’.” 


Young Wife: “I'd like a book to use 
as a diary of my married life.” 

Clerk: “How about this nice scrap 
book?” 

Young Wife again: “Why, you horrid 
thing.”—T. S. News. 


Sunday School Teacher: “Johnny, can 
you tell me the names of the ‘Three Wise 
Men,’ who came out of the East?” 

Johnny (whose father runs a clothing 
store): “Hart, Schaffner & Marx.” 

—Foreign Service. 

Employer: “You’re a wonder. How 
did you get rid of all that broadcloth 
we had?” 

Clerk: “I sold it to the fat women.” 

Employer: “But how did you do it?” 

Clerk: “Oh, I just called it ‘narrow- 
cloth’ instead of ‘broadcloth’.” 

A friend of Ford’s dreamed that the 
worthy manufacturer had died and the 
friend saw the funeral procession pass- 
ing by. Six men were carrying the cas- 
ket. Suddenly, Henry rose up out of the 
above mentioned container and said, 
“Put this casket on wheels and lay off 
five men.”—The Cub. 


One s all n't make 7 Summer, ut 


breaks a New Year's resolution. 


BREAKERS AHEAD 

First Author: You remember that 
article I wrote some time ago in which 
I mentioned the Nugget Cigarette? Well, 
yesterday the manufacturers sent me a 
carton of them. 

Second Author: What a wonderful 
idea! I’m going right away to write an 
article on the Ziegfeld Follies girls! 

—Life. 

“With whom was your wife quarreling 
last night?” 

“Oh—er—she was scolding the dog. 

“Poor beast—I heard her threaten to 
take the front-door key away from him.” 

—Passing Show. 


” 


The trolley car rounded a curve and 
the drunk fumbled for his fare. 

“May I help you?” asked the con- 
ductor. 

“If you please,” said the drunk. “Hold 
this danged strap while I get my money 
out.”—T. S. News. 

Wife (at breakfast)—“I want to do 
some shopping today, dear, if the 
weather is favorable. What does the 
paper say?” 

Husband—“Rain, hail, thunder and 
lightning.”—Eng. Bldr. 


A Scotchman dashed up to the dector’s 
office and panted, “I’ve got a sliver in 
my tongue!” 

“How in the world did that happen?” 
the doctor asked. 

“A man dropped a pint of whiskey on 
the floor.”—Sub Base. 


The Marine suddenly sprang out of 
the shell hole and started racing toward 
a Germar machine gun. 

“Come back, you fool, you'll get killed,” 
cried the officer. 

“Nothin doin’,” cried the man over 
his shoulder, “there’s a hornet in that 
hole.” 


Old Lady (to mendicant): “But, my 
good man, your story has such a hollow 
ring.” 

“Yes, Missis; that’s from speaking 
with an empty stummick.”—Hobo News. 
Papa: “Abie, vere is mine glasses? i 

Abie: “On your nose, Papa.” 

Papa: “Don’t be so indefinite.” 


: GRATEFUL VICTIM 


Wife (showing husband expensive fur 
coat): “One really can’t help but feel 
sorry for the poor thing that was skinned 
for this.” 

Husband: “I appreciate your sym- 
pathy.”—Tit-Bits. 


Johnny was proudly displaying his 
new puppy. “What kind of a dog is 
it?” inquired his uncle. 

Johnny paused for a moment and then 
said. “Well, his father was an Airdale 
but his mother was a female, so I don’t 
just know what he is.”—T. S. News. 


A Negro cook answered the telephone 
the other morning, and a cheerful voice 
inquired: “What number is this?” 

The cook, in no mood for trifling ques- 
tions, said with some asperity: “You-all 
ought to know. You done called it.” 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


Lady to Druggist’s Clerk: “Have you 
any life-buoy ?” 

Clerk: “Well, start something and 
see.”"—Wow!—P. H. Weekly. 


Willie: “Did Mr. Edison make the first 
talking machine, Pa?” 

Pa: “No, my son, God made the first 
talking machine, but Edison made the 
first one that could be shut off.” 

—Bell Telephone News. 


“Come, quick. My father and another 
man have been fighting for half an 
hour.” 

Policeman: “Why didn’t you call me 
before?” 

“Pop was getting the best of him until 
just now.” 


Teacher: “Now, Abe, supposing I 
should borrow $100 from your father 
and pay him back $10 per month for 
ten months, how much would I then owe 
him?” 

Abe: “About three dollars interest.” 


“John, here is five shillings. Fetch 
my mother-in-law from the station.” 

“But if she is not there?” 

“Then you shall have another five 
shillings."-—Der Gemutliche Sachse. 


{ girl often speaks without thinking, but 
never thinks without speaking. 
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RENT THE WELKIN 

A lady motorist whose car had 
swerved across a suburban street and 
crashed through a plate-glass window 
was being questioned by the local police 
sergeant after the accident. 

“Surely, on such wide street as this,” 
said the interrogator, “you could have 
done something to prevent this acci- 
dent?” 

“T did,” the delinquent assured him 
quite earnestly; “I screamed as loud as 
I could!’—Sydney Bulletin. 


ax: 


(explaining the 
points of the compass): Now when you 
are facing North what have you on your 
right hand? 

Recruit: Five fingers. 


Recruit Instructor 


A battalion of Marines, bound for a 
rest camp, was wearily trudging over 
the muddy roads of France. 

“How far to camp?” one of them asked 
a Frenchman. 

“Two kilometers.” 

A mile or so farther they encountered 
another. 

“How far to go now?” they asked. 

“Two kilometers.” 

Half an hour of slopping through the 
mud. 

“How far now?” they inquired of an 
old man standing by the roadside. 

“Two kilometers.” 

Then a sergeant piped up: “Well, 
thank God, we’re holding our own, any- 
way.” 


“Halt! Who’s there?’””’ 

“Troisieme Batallon Mitrailleuse—J'ai 
carte d’identite.” 

“Pass, Frog.” 

“Halt! Who’s there?” 

Majesty’s Himperial Guards.” 

“Pass, Limey.” 

“Halt! Who’s there?” 

“Whoinell wants to know?” 

“Pass, Yank.” 


It had always been Sam’s ambition to 
own a fur coat, and after years of 
skimping he had achieved it. On the 
first. day of its possession, as he was 
strutting down the street, a friend ap- 
proached him. 

“Mo’nin, Sam,” the friend remarked, 
his teeth chattering from the wintry 
blasts, “Pretty col’ day, ain’t she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. 

“Ah really kain’t tell about the 
weather,” he replied carelessly, “Ah ain’t 
looked at de paper today.” 


—Printer’s Ink. 
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HE CARRIED NO SAMPLES 


At the Direct Mail Advertising conven- 
tion, the story was told of an advertis- 
ing salesman who upon arriving at an 
Akron hotel, was met by the porter who 
wanted to know how many trunks he 
carried. 

“T use no trunks,” the salesman re- 
plied. 

“Oh, I thought you wuz one of these 
traveling salesmen,” said the porter. 

“IT am, but I would like you to know 
that I sell brains.” 

“Well, you are the furst travelin’ fella 
I seen this season who ain’t carryin’ no 
samples.”—Ex. 

An Irishman, an Englishman and a 
Scotchman decided to throw a party, 
each one to contribute something to the 
affair. The Irishman brought a keg of 
liquor, the Englishman brought a basket 
of sandwiches, and the Scotchman 
brought his brother.—Engine Builder. 


Two Indians took on so much firewater 
they wound up in the hospital. 

“How do you feel now?” a pretty 
nurse asked the first Indian the next 
morning. 

“Me all right,” said Indian No. 1. “But 
Joe very sick. Joe he blind. Last night 
five turkey buzzards with big plug hats 
sit on bed and Joe no can see ‘em. Joe 
his eyes very sick.—Cub. 


“You were in the Marine Corps? Did 
you get a commission?” 
“No, just straight salary.” 


Coach (between halves)—‘Say, you, 
what’s the matter with you? Didn’t I 
tell you to kick over the side lines so 
their quarterback couldn’t run the ball 
back? I been tellin’ you that all week, 
but no—you gotta boot it straight down 
the field right in his arms, you mush- 
head!” 

Punter—“Aw, listen, coach, I ain’t 
got a chance. I kicked the ball the way 
you said every time, but that old pig- 
skin ’ud curve in, that’s all.” 

Coach—“Oh, I see—it was the wind, 
huh?” 

Punter—“No, it’s that quarterback. 
Didn’t you hear him yell every time I 
kicked that damn pigskin? Don’t you 
know he’s the champion hog-caller in 
Iowa ?”—Life. 
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HAUNTING MEMORY 

A certain golfer who is so completely 
absorbed in his pastime that mere do- 
mestic matters have long ceased to 
trouble him, has a small son named 
William. 

One evening, upon returning from the 
country club, his wife remarked, “Will- 
iam tells me he was caddying for you all 
afternoon.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed the astonished 
man. “Well, now that you mention it, I 
thought I had seen that boy before.” 

—The Outlook. 


Inventor (to capitalist): “This, sir, is 
an epoch-making machine.” 

Capitalist: “Is it? Then let me see 
it make an epoch.”—Life. 


A negro bricklayer in Macon, Georgia, 
was lying down during the noon hour. 
The clock struck one, the time to pick 
up his hod again. He arose, stretched 
and grumbled: 

“I wish I was daid. ’Tain’t nothin’ but 
work from mawnin’ ’till night.” 

Another negro, working above, hap- 
pened to let a brick fall from his hand. 
It struck the grumbler on the head. 
Dazed, he looked up and said: 

“De Lawd can’ stan’ no jokes. He just 
takes everythin’ in earnest.” 


Senator Soregums says there’s no 
more use in sending Marines down to 
Nicaragua. “The next time they elect 
a president we'll ask the Literary Digest 
to stage one of its polls—and then call 
off the election.”—Foreign Service. 


He was up for his university exami- 
nation. It was well understood that he 
was “dumb” intellectually, but the pow- 
ers that be were anxious to pass him, 
for he was a fine oarsman and was 
needed in the crew. 

“Just put down something,” pleaded 
his tutor. “Write down anything you 
can and we'll get you through somehow 
or other.” And he left the pupil to it. 

The sturdy youth sat for an hour gaz- 
ing at the virgin paper before him. Then 
in disgust or despair he scrawled the 
word “Dam” on the paper and left the 
room. 

Later on his tutor came up to him 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

“We can’t pass you,” he said glumly. 
“You’ve spelled it wrong.’’—Answers. 


Cpl. Baldy (just back from liberty in 
Aala park): “Say, Curley, I ate three 
chickens for dinner this noon.” 

Pvt. Curley: “Honest! Roasted ar 
fried?” 

Cpl. Baldy: “Neither, boiled in the 
shell.” 


That Dr. Fell Feeling. If, as a psy- 
chologist tells us, there is no such thing 
as pain, what is it some people give us? 


—Knickerbocker Press. 
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BS THE BATTLES OF 
BELLEAU WOODS 


(Continued from page 11) 


of Bouresches, while the activities of 
his flyers became more pronounced. The 
division commander, Major General von 
Diepenbroick-Gruter, at 6:50 P. M., is- 
sued the following order: “We must ex- 
pect continuous attacks on the front of 
the 10th Division.” 

The attack of the 3rd Battalion, 5th 
Marines, and the 2nd and 3rd Battalions, 
6th Marines, late that evening, was 
therefore not at all unexpected by the 
Germans. It was directed chiefly against 
the left wing of the 398th Regiment, 
particularly the lst Battalion, and the 
right wing of the 47th Regiment, the Ist 
Battalion. The Americans were obliged 
to come down from the heights they were 
occupying before the eyes of the Ger- 
mans. They did this in thick lines of 
skirmishers, supported by columns fol- 
lowing immediately behind. The Ger- 
mans could not have desired better tar- 
gets; such a spectacle was entirely un- 
familiar to them. Under similar condi- 
tions, German troops ‘would have ad- 
vanced in thin lines of skirmishers fol- 
lowing one another like waves, or in 
small, separate units of shock troops, 
moving forward in rows with their light 
machine guns, utilizing whatever shelter 
was offered by the terrain until they 
were in a position to open fire. It was 
thus that the French had advanced the 
same day, through the grain fields, until 
they had crept close to the German de- 
fenders. However, when one considers 
that this was their first real fight this 
procedure of the Americans is by no 
means surprising. Troops coming under 
fire for the first time often proceed in 
just that way. The German soldiers of 
1914, generally conceded to have consti- 
tuted the best army ever known, often 
advanced in almost the same way as the 
Americans did on this occasion, despite 
orders to the contrary. This is evident 
from the French and English descrip- 
tions of the early battles. And yet in 
those days they defeated all the French 
and English armies, driving them back 
of the Marne, although they suffered 
great losses, particularly in officers. It 
is, therefore, perfectly clear why the 
vigorous American battalions adopted 
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that method of advancing to the attack. 
And it was only natural that the entire 
artillery, machine-gun, and infantry fire 
of the defenders should have been con- 
centrated on these advancing masses. It 
was thus that the first attack broke 
down with severe losses. 

This failure by no means disheartened 
the Americans. They kept on attacking 
with tenacity. Gradually the German ar- 
tillery fire to the westward became 
weaker, as they themselves were under 
heavy fire from the enemy, and suffered 
great losses. The artillery battery of 
the 2Ist Infantry, for example, had 
three men left at the guns at 8:55 P. 
M., and it was, of course, impossible to 
keep up an effective barrage. All offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and other 
personnel were either dead or wounded. 
It thus became easier to run the bar- 
rage. Making good use of the bed of a 
brook, the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, 
at 8:30 P. M. succeeded in entering 
Bouresches. As has been seen, there 
was here only an outpost consisting of 
the 7th and 8th Companies of the 398th 
Regiment. After a furious house-to- 
house battle, they were ordered to with- 
draw to the main defense line, to avoid 
being cut off. 

Now began a struggle of unexampled 
obstinacy. The American battalions set 
about their mission of capturing Belleau 
Woods, the Bouresches railway station, 
and Hills 126 and 133, unconditionally 
resolved to the last man to do so, cost 
what it might. But the German bat- 
talions defended this, their main defense 
line, with equal determination. After 
bitter fighting the Americans finally had 
to give up the struggle, but with the vil- 
lage of Bouresches in their possession. 
The heroic spirit with which these brave 
troops attacked will be realized from the 
fact that, in front of the 4th Company, 
398th Regiment, alone, 100 American 


dead were counted the following morn- 


ing. On the German side, too, occurred 
something generally considered very 
rare in the war; the infantry, particu- 
larly the Ist Battalion, 398th, had al- 
most completely exhausted their ammu- 
nition. An emergency supply had to be 
brought up during the night by the 3rd 
Battalion, 6th Grenadier Regiment, 
which had been stationed to the rear. 
The division commander now sent the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions, 6th Grenadiers, 
to support the 398th Regiment. The 
rifle strength of each of the battalions, 
however, did not exceed 200. The 3rd 
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Battalion, 6th Grenadiers, was posted in 
the northwestern corner of the woods, 
near Rochette Farm; the 2nd Battalion 
was echeloned behind the right wing of 
the 398th Regiment. 

After the 398th Regiment was thus 
protected against a further expected at- 
tack from Bouresches, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Rotenbucher, commander of the 47th 
Infantry Regiment, ordered the Ist Bat- 
talion, on whose right wing the 4th 
Company had given way before the 
American attack at 7:30 P. M., to eject 
the enemy that had penetrated the wood 
patch east of Hill 192. Captain Rickert, 
the battalion commander, conducted this 
counterattack with unusual skill. He 
waited until dusk, and until after the 
enemy captive balloon had been hauled 
down. From 9:10 to 9:14 P. M., the 
enemy were showered with machine-gun 
fire from a northerly direction. Here, 
too, he left the 2nd and 3rd Companies. 
In the meantime, the Ist and 4th Com- 
panies advanced, unobserved, through a 
ravine southeast of the wood patch, in 
the vicinity of Point 175. At 9:14 P. M. 
the two companies threw themselves on 
the enemy, whose whole attention had 
been turned to the north. In the ensuing 
fight in the woods, Lieutenant Gluckert 
fell, wounded, into the hands of the 
enemy, but the surprise attack was a 
complete success. The enemy sought to 
save themselves by a hasty retreat in a 
northerly direction, but thus came under 
the hot fire of the 398th Infantry. Here, 
too, numerous dead and wounded Ameri- 
cans covered the field, some of the 
wounded begging for water in German. 

The total losses of the 10th Infantry 
Division on June 6, were as follows: 
killed, 24; wounded, 101; missing, 2 offi- 
cers and 24 men. The losses of the 237th 
Division were considerably greater: 
killed, 6 officers and 72 men; wounded, 
10 officers and 218 men; missing, 5 offi- 
cers and 90 men. The 237th Division 
took 40 American prisoners; the 10th, 7 
Americans. 

Thus ended the battles of June 6. Both 
sides have reason to be proud of the 
deeds of their young men there. 

June 7 was comparatively quiet. The 
right wing of the 197th Division with- 
stood an attack by the French from the 
direction of Gandelu, losing a little 
ground. During the night this division 
was relieved by the 5th Guard Division. 

At noon the 237th Division received 
reports of a concentration of enemy in- 
fantry in the woods between Torcy and 
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Lucy-le Bocage. This pointed to an at- 
tack on the 461st Regiment. Accord- 
ingly the 1st Battalion, 462nd Regiment, 
was assigned to the 46lst as a reserve. 
In the afternoon, after a strong artillery 
preparation, the Americans actually did 
try an attack along the entire front of 
the regiment. On the right wing the at- 
tack broke down in the German ad- 
vanced positions owing to a hot machine- 
gun fire; on the left wing, the Ameri- 
eans advanced on the line from Hill 181 
to the left, but they were finally driven 
off. Whether a major attack had been 
planned or whether it was simply a local 
demonstration, has not been determined. 

The losses of the 237th Division on 
that day were: killed, 9 men; wounded, 
68; missing, 8. 

The 10th Division also believed that it 
nipped in the bud an enemy attack in the 
early morning hours of June 7, by a com- 
bined artillery, machine-gun, and in- 
fantry fire. A patrol from the 10th 
Company, 398th, found  Bouresches 
strongly occupied by American forces. 
Some of their trucks on the way to the 
rear came under a vigorous German 
machine-gun fire. During the night of 
June 7/8, the 47th Regiment was re- 
lieved by the 444th Regiment of the 231st 
Division. The division now extended its 
quiet front to the west by the width of a 
regiment. 

The losses of the 10th Division 
amounted to 2 officers and 8 men killed, 
1 officer and 50 men wounded, and 13 
men missing; there were also 3 officers 
and 20 men gassed, having inhaled Ger- 
man gas. 

An incident very characteristic of the 
bold behavior of the Americans took 
place that day near the 231st Division. 
During the relief of the 1st Battalion, 
442nd Regiment, by the 2nd Battalion, 
on Hill 204, some men of the 8th Com- 
pany suddenly came upon Americans 
and Frenchmen on top of the hill in a 
clearing which divides the southern part 
of the woods. Two startled Americans 
were captured, and were led behind the 
lines by some food carriers of a ma- 
chine gun company. But despite all their 
efforts, the Germans could not get a 
clear statement from them. However, 
it was believed that a strong enemy pa- 
trol had pushed in between the 6th and 
8th Companies during the relief opera- 
tions. Due to the impenetrable under- 
brush and the heavy machine-gun fire, 
the 8th Company failed to dislodge them, 
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as did a counterattack by the 3rd and 
4th Companies along the edge of the 
woods, ordered by Major von Gorne, the 
regimental commander. Another attack 
made by the 3rd Battalion, 442nd Regi- 
ment, also ended in failure. 

The division commander, Major Gen- 
eral von Hulsen, then issued an ener- 
getic order to clean out that “American 
nest.” The efforts were repeated on 
June 8, and again on June 10, but the in- 
truders, no doubt considerably reen- 
forced by the French, held their own, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were 
hemmed in by a semicircle of the 442nd 
Regiment. Their tenacity was so great 
that, finally, all efforts to dislodge them 
were given up. The German position on 
Hill 204 was strongly fortified to form 
a ring around the “American nest.” 

On June 8, at one o’clock at night, the 
460th Division asked the 237th Division 
for a barrage, but the threatened enemy 
attack did not materialize. At 1:30 A. 
M., however, the 46lst Regiment, sta- 
tioned on their immediate left, repulsed 
an attack made in strong force after a 
drum fire of fifteen minutes. 

At 5:00 A. M. came an attack against 
Belleau Woods by the 3rd Battalion, 6th 
Marines, reenforced by one company of 
the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, and two 
companies of the 2nd Engineers. The 
461st Regiment made the following re- 
port concerning this attack: 

“At 5:00 A. M. the enemy renewed his 
attack along the entire front of this 
regiment. Beaten back everywhere else, 
he succeeded in penetrating on the left 
wing, favored as he was by the posses- 
sion of Bouresches. A counterattack by 
the 6th and 8th Companies, 46l1st, and 
the 365th Engineers Company, threw 
the Americans back to their original po- 
sition in the woods. The mass of dead 
lying in front of the point where they 
temporarily broke our line indicates that 
the enemy suffered great losses. Forty 
prisoners were taken by the 461st Regi- 
ment.” 

The losses of the 237th Division were: 
2 officers and 49 men killed, 8 officers and 
128 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 

At 2:00 A. M. an attack was made 
against the 398th Regiment, 10th Divi- 
sion, by the American 34th Infantry 
Regiment, but was beaten back with 
great losses. Attempts by our own men 
during the early morning hours to bring 
in the American wounded lying along 
the front failed because the enemy evi- 
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dently misunderstood thé attempt, and 
fired on the hospital unit. During the 
night of June 9, the 398th Regiment was 
relieved by the 109th Grenadier Regi- 
ment of the 28th Division. 

The losses of the 10th Division on 
June 8, 9, and 10 were 5 men killed, 1 
officer and 29 men wounded, and 18 men 
sick. 

With the relief of the 197th Division 
by the 5th Guard Infantry Division, and 
of the 10th Division by the 28th, the 
division fronts were shifted to the right 
by the width of one battalion. The 
front of the 5th Guard Division was nar- 
rowed; the 197th Infantry Division was 
required to take over Bussiares during 
the night of June 8/9; and the 40th 
Regiment of the 28th Infantry Division 
was shifted to take over the eastern 
half of Belleau Woods. This last, as 
we will see later, proved fateful. 

Lieutenant General von Jacobi, com- 
mander of the 237th Division, which has 
held our interest so much, had among 
his officers some outstanding regimental 
commanders. Lieutenant Colonel Tis- 
mer, commander of the 460th Regiment, 
to which had been assigned the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 462nd, and a company of shock 
troops, to take over Bussiares, antici- 
pated the events of the coming day in 
the following order, issued at 11:25 
P. 

“If the enemy attacks tonight at Bus- 
siares or Torcy and breaks through any- 
where, a counterattack should be made 
immediately, if possible, in order to gain 
ground that can be used later as an ad- 
vanced position if it offers favorable 
facilities for defense.” 

The 3rd Battalion, 462nd Regiment, 
and the company of shock troops were 
to enter Bussiares; the 3rd Battalion, 
460th, and the 1st Battalion, 462nd, were 
to hold themselves in readiness in the 
hollow near Licy-Clignon. 

Such was the situation when the 
enemy, at 4:40 A. M. on June 9, after 
a vigorous artillery preparation, at- 
tacked the front of the 5th Guard In- 
fantry Division and Bussiares. They 
succeeded in pushing back the 20th Regi- 
ment of the 5th Guards, which was un- 
acquainted with the ground, and in sur- 
rounding several of its companies in the 
triangular wood patch southwest of Bus- 
siares, but they were unable to force 
their way into the village. At 8:00 A. 
M. they increased their artillery fire, 
with considerable use of gas shells. At 
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9:30 A. M. they made a furious attack, 
and, after a violent house-to-house fight, 
penetrated into Bussiares. Thereupon 
followed a terrific counterattack of the 
2nd and 3rd Companies of the 460th 
Regiment. In full force, they threw the 
enemy out of the village and followed 
him to the heights southeast of Bus- 
siares. They established positions here, 
but were compelled to return to the 
southern edge of Bussiares, because they 
were suffering from the short-range fire 
of their own artillery. The enemy held 
out in some of the houses on the westen 
edge until 4:30 P. M., when they were 
ejected. During the night, the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 460th Regiment, occupied Bus- 
siares, relieving the 3rd, 462nd. 

The 46lst Regiment repulsed an at- 
tack during the night, and again at 5:00 
A. M., another American attack directed 
along the entire front of the regiment. 
It was learned from statements of 
prisoners that the attack had been made 
by the 5th and 6th Marines and the 23rd 
Infantry, but that it had been repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

(The second and final installment of this 
irticle appears in the February number of 
The Leatherneck.) 
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Once a day he gave out his dope on 
the race. And when I say dope, I mean 
dope. That man could reel off more 
advance information than anybody I 
ever saw. I never knew him to make a 
mistake but once, but I’ll tell you about 
that later. 

I’ve been in the office when he was 
talking to the boys from the papers, and 
to hear him tell them things that were 
going to happen in the future, you'd 
think he was a prophet. But that wasn't 
nearly as remarkable as the fact that 
the things he predicted always came to 
pass just like he said they would. 

This sounds like a lot of guff, but I’ve 
heard him sit there on a clear day and 
tell the sport writers that the workmen 
out at the fair grounds (where the race 
was to start) would have to lay off four 
or five days later, because of expected 
inclement weather. Sure enough, when 
the fourth and fifth day arrived, down 
would come the little drops and the busi- 
ness of getting the arena in the center 
of the race track ready for the big day 
would have to stop. 

His ability to dope out the weather 
was positively uncanny. I was skeptical 
about it at first, and so were the rest of 
the boys, but everything that he pre- 
dicted came out right so often that we 
began to believe that he was the original 
weather dopester. 

About a week before the race, Mac 
broke out with the best idea any of us, 
including himself, had had at any time 
during the preparations. 

We were sitting in the restaurant at 
noon, listening to him tell how the affair 
was progressing, when all of a sudden 
he sat up, and—— 

You’ve guessed it. He had another 
idea. 

“We'll take out rain insurance on the 


race.” 
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He almost shouted it. And it was a 
whale of a thought, even if all of us 
were dummies for not breaking out with 
it long before. Now that I think about 
it, it seems strange that Mac, being an 
insurance man, hadn’t had rain insur- 
ance in his original plans, but for some 
reason or other he didn’t. 

So we sat and figured out this propo- 
sition of insuring the race against finan- 
cial damage by rain. 

“Now you fellows leave it to me, and 
I'll attend to it,’ Mac declared. “I can 
insure the affair in one of my companies 
for $7,500, and only pay a premium of 
about $500 when I’ve cut off my com- 
mission. That way, if it rains so as to 
keep the race from starting, we’ll have to 
refund the admission money at the gate, 
of course, but the little old insurance 
company will have to come through with 
all that you put in it.” 

We dug down into our check books and 
fixed Mac up with enough to pay the 
premium on the rain insurance. He’d 
used up nearly all the money we had 
given him in the first place, what with 
putting up the $5,000 prize in the Mays- 
ville bank, renting the fair grounds for 
a day, advertising, getting admission 
tickets (25,000 of 'em to sell at a dol- 
lar a throw), and hiring workmen and 
ticket sellers. 

But with the rain insurance properly 
covering the race, everything was 
rosy, because we figured that if there 
wasn’t a ticket bought, all we needed 
to save our $7,500 was a little rain at 
the right time. 

Since Mac had established such a 
reputation as a weather prophet, we were 
all for letting him name the hours when 
the rain insurance should apply, but he 
wouldn’t have it that way. 

“No, it’s up to all of us,” he said. “It 
isn’t so much a question of doping out 
whether or not it’s going to rain as it 
is deciding when a rain will have the 
greatest psychological effect on the 
ticket buyers. If it rains at a certain 
time during the day, every blessed one 
of them will stay in the house, while if 
it rains at another time before the race, 
and then clears up, we won’t lose much 
at the gate, because they’ll figure that 
the rain has stopped, and will go out to 
the field anyway.” 

“Well,” I said, “I believe we ought to 
insure the race not only in the afternoon, 
up to three o’clock when they're sched- 
uled to start hopping off, but in the 
morning as well.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the promoter 
agreed. “Now, if I were you, being able 
to dope the weather as I am, and hav- 
ing a little knowledge of the weaknesses 
of the human race as far as rain water 
is concerned, I'd place my insurance from 
seven to nine in the morning, and from 
one to two in the afternoon. If it’s 
raining when people get up in the morn- 
ing, that will set them back on their idea 
to go out to the race, and the biggest 
part of them will be coming to the fair 
grounds between one and two o'clock.” 

“No, I don’t believe so,” I argued. “If 
we place the insurance from nine to 
eleven and from two to three, it won’t 
cost us any more, and it will come nearer 
hitting the psychological zero hour when 
people are deciding to come to the race.” 

Collins and Floyd agreed with me, but 
we couldn’t change Mac’s mind. 
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Finally we bore down on him and told 
him to place the insurance from nine to 
eleven and from two to three o’clock. 
So we left, and he went over to his 
office to write out the policies. 

The day of the race came as pretty a 
day as I ever saw. 

The eight balloonists had showed up a 
couple of days before with their gas- 
bags and helpers, and had pitched their 
tents out at the fair grounds. 

Tickets had been sold all through 
Maysville, and there was a tidy sum 
locked up in the safe at the temporary 
office from the advance sale by the civic 
clubs. Every one of the tickets had a 
rain check on it so that if four of the 
balloonists didn’t get off the ground, we 
had to refund the dollar that bought 
the pasteboard. 

I got up about six-thirty in the morn- 
ing and when I saw the sun shining in 
the east window, I could almost begin 
to see my business grow from the money 
we would clean up on the proposition. 
I tried to call Mac after breakfast, but 
he wasn’t at his office and there was no 
telephone at the fair grounds, where 
they said he’d gone. 

I was busy at my own office all of the 
morning, and didn’t notice that it had 
started to rain until about ten o’clock. 
When I asked the office girl how long it 
had been going on, she said it started 
about half-past nine. I kept one eye on 
the window after that and saw that it 
cleared up at a quarter to twelve. 

“Just think,” I told the wife when I 
went home at noon to put on my money- 
collecting clothes, “since it rained pretty 
hard between nine and eleven, we’ve not 
only got the rain insurance coming in, 
but we can go ahead and have the race 
and clean up on the ticket sale as well.” 

The afternoon opened up just as sweet 
as anything you ever saw. The sun 
beamed down out of a sky that had only 
a few clouds in it, and the nearer it got 
to time for the race, the better I felt 
about the dollars I was going to clap in 
the bank to my account the next morn- 
ing. 

When I got out to the fair grounds, it 
was just ten minutes after one, and I 
warbled a few hallelujahs to myself 
when I saw a line of cars more than a 
mile long waiting to get into the fair 
grounds, and another line of people that 
looked almost as long in front of the 
ticket window. 

I went in to the grounds by slipping 
up in front of the crowd, and boy! it 
sounded good to hear them telling each 
other that I was one of the backers of 
the race and that I was bound to clean 
up. <Any old time gossip like that 
doesn’t sound good, it’s time for the 
subject to see the nearest representative 
of the asylum. 

There, out in the oval inside the race 
track were the eight big gas bags. They 
were only about half filled, but were 
growing in size every minute as the 
coal fires spouted the money-making air 
into them. I could see that one of them 
wasn’t as full as the others, and saun- 
tered down out of the rapidly filling 
grandstand to find out the trouble. 

“She’s leaking in three of four places,” 
the little old wrinkled guy that was the 
pilot told me. “I don’t know whether 
I ean get her filled up by three o’clock 
or not.” 

Just then I saw Mac for the first time 
that day. He’d got curious to find out 
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why the balloon wasn’t filling up, and 
he’d hurried over to find out about it. 
I thought to myself that he was so busy 
that my bothering him wouldn’t do any 
good, so I just stood to one side while 
he talked to the pilot of the leaky bag. 

“You'd better get her up tight pretty 
soon now,” Mac said, looking at his 
watch. “It’s one forty-five now and you 
fellows have got to get off on time. 
You drew the ticket to hop off first, you 
remember.” 

“I know it, but it doesn’t look like it 
would fill tight enough to carry me 
very far,” the little old man told him. 

“Well, if you’re not tight enough to 
ride by two o’clock, we'll have to dis- 
qualify you, under the rules that say 
that you have to be ready an hour before 
starting time,” Mac said, and then he 
stopped to think for a minute. “Let me 
know in about ten minutes how you're 
fixed,” and off he dashed for some place 
else. I stayed to see how the old fellow 
came out, since he had aroused my in- 
terest. 

The additional time didn’t do the leak- 
ing balloon any good, so the pilot left to 
hunt Mac. He came back in a few 
minutes, with such a look of disappoint- 
ment on his face that I couldn’t help 
asking him what the trouble was. 

“I won’t be able to make it,” he said, 
in a woebegone tone, and so, figuring 
that I’d cheer him up all I could, I told 
him that everybody had to expect some 
sort of hard luck. 

“That’s true,” he said, “but I’ve got all 
my money sunk in this race and had 
figured on making a good bid for the 
prize. Mr. McCoy and the judges have 
ruled that I can’t enter. But I'll save a 
little, because they promised me $250 
to go up as the balloon is now, just as 
a feeler for winds and to show the others 
how the winds will act.” 

And with that he began to peel off 
his outer coat and jumped into a fur- 
lined sort of one-piece suit. His helpers 
put out the fire and he climbed into the 
basket as they fastened it on, but cau- 
tioned them to hold him until he got 
the signal from the judges. 

I watched the grandstand, where the 
judges were in their box. The stand was 
fairly well filled up, but I don’t imagine 
that a third of the people that were com- 
ing were inside the gate. I looked at 
my watch and saw that it was five 
minutes past two o’clock. I could hear 
Mac making an announcement to the 
grandstand that the first balloon would 
go up immediately as a guide to the 
others, although it has been disqualified. 

Then the helpers around the old man’s 
balloon turned her loose, and up she 
shot. 

My eyes followed him as he hopped 
off, but a second or two later I heard 
someone bellowing through a mega- 
phone and turned around to see that 
Mac, from the judge’s stand, was trying 
with his own wind power to stop a 
second balloon that had cut loose right 
after the old guide had started off. Up 
in the air Number Two went, with Mac 
still making a futile attempt to stop 
something that couldn’t be stopped. 

The pilot of the second bag had seen 
the old man hop off, but hadn’t heard 
Mac’s announcement to the crowd about 
the first one acting as a guide, so he 
he clambered into his basket and cut 
oose. 
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As I followed the second balloon’s path 
in the air, I noticed for the first time the 
biggest, blackest cloud I ever saw hover- 
ing right over us. 

About thirty seconds later, before 
Number Two had gone more than five 
hundred feet in the air, it began to rain. 
It won’t do any good to tell you that I’ve 
lived in Indiana most of my life and that 
I never saw a rain like that before. Of 
course, I'd been so busy watching the 
leaky balloon and the old man trying to 
get it in shape that I hadn’t noticed the 
cloud coming up. 

Boy, did it rain! Every conceivable 
kind of water fell while I was trying to 
beat a lot of other curiosity seekers that 
had been around the balloons to the 
shelter of the grandstand. 

By the time I got there and made my 
way to the judges’ stand, the other six 
balloon pilots were in front of me, and 
every cock-eyed one of them was clamor- 
ing that he wasn’t going to try to go 
up, even if the rain did stop, on account 
of the possibility of running into worse 
weather somewhere else. They were all 
just as surprised by this young cloud- 
burst as I was, and in a case of this kind 
the surprise was enough to scare every 
one of them out of the race. Mac was 
busy arguing with them, so I just stood 
to one side and kissed good-bye to my 
share of the profits in what had been 
a perfectly good balloon race. 

So there we were. 

Our rain checks guaranteed the return 
of the entrance money if four balloons 
didn’t go up, and it didn’t take any 
master mind to see that six of them 
were going to stay on the ground. I 
turned around to look at the crowd in 
the stand, and I’ll swear that it looked 
like there were a million people. Nat- 
urally there weren’t near that many, 
but when you stop to think that I was 
due to lose my share of a dollar on every 
one in the stand, you can see why it 
looked big. They were already leaving 
in a steady stream for the gate and their 
refunded dollars. 

And that wasn’t the worst of it, be- 
cause the crowd waiting outside the gate 
to get in (and I’ll always believe there 
were three times as many outside as 
had gone in) stopped stock still, and 
then one by one turned around and left 
the gate. Later on, some of the people 
who were outside told me that they 
didn’t know the first balloon was only a 
guide and couldn’t be expected to know 
that Number Two had jumped the gun, 
so they supposed the race was starting, 
and naturally thought of saving the dol- 
lar apiece that they had intended to 
spend. 

Anyway, the rain hitting them just at 
that time was enough to change their 
minds if the sight of the two balloons in 
the air wasn’t. 

But it didn’t make any difference why 
they left—the big point with me was 
that as I stood in the stand I could see 
them leaving, and I'm telling you it was 
financially heartbreaking. 

Half an hour later the rain stopped 
just as easily as it had started, and 
when I missed the downpour of water, I 
got my first faint ray of hope. Up until 
that time, I'd forgotten to take into con- 
sideration the fact that our rain insur- 
ance was placed between nine and eleven 
in the morning, when we had had a hard 
rain, and between two and three in the 
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afternoon. And it wasn’t three o’clock 
yet. 

I nearly jumped out of the stand when 
I thought about the rain insurance bring- 
ing back the $7,500 we’d sunk in the 
race, and when it occurred to me that 
the afternoon downpour had started at 
five minutes after two and stopped 
thirty-five minutes later. It wouldn’t 
have made any difference what time it 
started, or what time it stopped, since it 
had poured down during those particular 
hours enough to flood almost anybody’s 
ocean, but it struck me as particularly 
lucky that the rain had come down inside 
our time limits instead of outside, since 
there couldn’t be any argument then 
with the insurance company. 

While I was doping this out, I hadn’t 
paid much attention to the stand or the 
judges’ box, but as I looked around, I 
saw that everybody had gone. There 
wasn’t anything else left for me to do 
but to go on home, as far as I could see. 
I figured that the four of us who had 
been in back of the proposition could 
get together on the insurance later. 

When I ran the car up the driveway 
a few minutes later, the wife was wait- 
ing for me in the front door. 

“Charley Floyd just called up and 
wanted you,” she told me. “He acted 
like he’d gone crazy. He wants you to 
come down to McCoy's office right away.” 

It sort of puzzled me, but I turned 
around, after I’d told her that the race 
was a bust and that the new agencies 
I'd planned were nothing but a lot of 
nice hot air, and went down to Mac’s 
office. 

Outside on the curb were Charley and 
Frank Collins, who you’ll remember had 
put up $2,500 apiece with me to finance 
the race. As I glanced from them 
through the front window, I could see 
Mac sitting at his desk inside. He looked 
like he’d lost his last friend, but so did 
the other two boys. 

“What’s up?” I asked. 

“Come on inside,” they said, in the 
tone that I imagine an executioner uses. 

I went in with them, tossed my hat 
over on a chair, and sat down on the 
edge of Mac’s desk, while Charley and 
Frank stood beside me like chief 
mourners. 

“Well, there’s no need to feel so bad 
about it,” I started to ease up their 
minds. “We played in the toughest kind 
of hard luck, and lost a lot of paper 
profit, some of it that we actually had in 
our pockets, but what of it? We've still 
got the insurance to collect on, so we 
didn’t lose anything but the $500 we paid 
for the premium.” 

None of the three looked like I had 
put anything in their Christmas stock- 
ing, so I went on. I was doing my best 
to Pollyanna them and help them feel a 
little better. 

“Now if you'll stop to think a minute,” 
I went on, “you'll remember that the 
rain started at nine-thirty this morning, 
and stopped at a quarter to twelve. Then 
it started at five minutes past two and 
rained until nearly three. Those heavy 
rains came just at the time we had 
stated in the insurance policies,” and I 
banged the desk to emphasize the point 
that we were just as well off as we had 
been before. 

Mac was playing with a silver dollar 
on his desk blotter and d:dn’t look up. 

Charley and Frank were still standing 
in the same position, looking like the 
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breaking up of a hard winter, when I 
finished banging on the desk with my 
fist. 

Then they both spoke. They said one 
word. 

“Yeah?” 

“Sure, we're sitting pretty,” and I 
began to tell it to them again. “Those 
policies were made out from nine to 
eleven and from two to three, so we can 
collect on them.” 

Then Charley and Frank exchanged 
glances. Mac was still playing with his 
doliar. 

Charley nodded at Frank, who turned 
to me. 

“Do you remember how nice and sun- 
shiny it was between seven and nine 
this morning?” he asked me, in a sort of 
I’m-sorry-you’ve-gone-nuts voice. 

“And do you happen to recall what a 
beautiful afternoon it was from one 
o’clock to two?” 

“Of course I do, but we had 

Then I stopped and the thought 
flashed through my mind that there 
might be something wrong somewhere, 
and that it was in Maysville, Indiana, 
and not in any foreign country. 

“Well,” Frank sighed as he glanced 
at Mac, who hadn’t got all of the fun out 
of twirling his dollar on the desk, “this 
weather prophet, this exalted gazer into 
the futures, this dopester of winds, tides 
and rains, knew more than we did " 

Then the idea hit me. I knew good 
and well that something was out of line, 
as my fellow race enthusiast finished 
what he had started to say. 

“Instead of doing what we told him, 
he knew that we didn’t know when it 
was going to rain, and, of course we 
didn’t. The bad part of the whole affair 
is that he didn’t either.” 

I stopped him. 

“Do you mean that he didn’t get the 
insurance?” I yelled, standing up in my 
excitement. 

“Calm down,” he urged. “Certainly 
he placed it, and spent our extra dough 
to pay for the premium. But the idiot 
bought it for seven to nine o’clock and 
from one to two. And I forgot to tell 
you that that the $5,000 prize over in the 
bank goes to that premature fool who 
went up by mistake.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF SHIP’S BELLS 


Many of us wonder where the Navy 
and Marine Corps custom of striking the 
ship’s bell to indicate time originated. 
An investigation of the records left by 
the old Egyptian Pharaohs shows that 
the first ship’s bells were struck on the 
Nile. 

It seems that the old barges which 
plied the Nile were eight-oared affairs 
with four rowers on each side, who were 
assigned numbers one to eight. As there 
were usually only two or three super- 
numeraries, only one rower was relieved 
at a time. When number one rower was 
to be relieved, one bell was sounded and 
a supernumerary took number one oar. 
A few hundred strokes later, two bells 
were sounded and number two rower was 
relieved. So on, until all eight had had 
a rest; then the cycle began all over. 
These inland sailors guaged the passing 
of time by the number of bells which 
were sounded. There’s nothing new 
under the sun. 
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CORPORAL'S CHEVRONS 


(Continued from page 5 


attack from an unexpected quarter— 
broke and ran for their lives. Dick 
rushed toward the barracks, which were 
now bursting into flame. 

He never knew afterwards just what 
he did. He only remembered fighting his 
way through dense smoke, and flame 
that seared his body and lungs. It was 
through no conscious effort that he 
tugged frantically at Brennan’s inert 
body; dragging him and the others out 
to the safety of the open parade-ground. 
He remembered seeing them lying there 
with still, upturned faces blackend out 
of all recognition. Then—as he felt 
himself going somewhere, into a strange, 
far-off country, voices called to him, and 
“Wild Bill’s’ arm caugs him as he stag- 
gered, holding him up. 

He recovered next day, and, although 
his face, arms, and chest were covered 
with ungents, was able to be up and 
about. As Brennan had surmised, the 
raid on Cotabato had been a false alarm; 
designed by the wily Moros to draw off 
most of the Marines while the tribesmen 
sacked the garrison. “Wild Bill,” 
guessing what was afoot, had hurried 
his men back, but it was all over by the 
time they got there. 

The Filipino who had sounded the 
alarm was dead. Brennan and the others 
had been sent to the base hospital at 
Zamboanga. 

Although no one praised him openly, 
Dick was conscious of a vast change in 
the others’ attitude toward him; a 
warmth and kindliness such as he had 
not experienced before. In the opinion 
of that hard-boiled crew, the kid had 
“arrived”; he had made good. 

The second morning after the skirmish 
the captain summoned him to his office. 
Dick went in with dragging steps. He 
had just heard that Brennan was not ex- 
pected to live. A Moro slug had caught 
the little man in the chest, just before 
the natives scattered. At his entrance, 
“Wild Bill” swung around in his chair. 

“Well, Capwell, you’ve had your bap- 
tism of fire—in more ways than one,” 
the commander remarked, surveying the 
kid’s bandages. 

Dick stood respectfully at “attention.” 
The captain grunted. 

“Hum-m-m; Capwell, the orders re- 
garding promotions to non-commissioned 
officer were recently changed. From now 
on, they’ll be made solely for meritorious 
service. We're trying to encourage 
initiative on the part of the men, and 
secure a younger and more efficient set 
of non-coms. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wild Bill” turned to his desk. He 
seemed to be speaking to the letter-file 
rather than to Dick. 

“You haven’t been in the service very 
long, but—er—after the other night, I 
know you'll make good. I’ve got some- 
thing for you; here—” He extended a 
small tissue-wrapped parcel. 

Dick took it stupidly, holding it in his 
hand. The captain grew impatient. 
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The New 
1929 


CLICK 


COLONEL 


$Q00 


per doz. 


The tremendous success of 
Colonel Golf Balls has made it 
necessary for us to double the 
size and output of our factory. 

We now present the 1929 
Click Colonel—a golf ball that 
has no superior for accuracy, dis- 
tance and endurance. 


Sold by all Professionals 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 
St. Mungo Manufacturing Co, 
of America 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


In Dimpled and 
Meshed Markings 


Square Knotters 


EMBERS of the most fascinating 

recreational activity in the Service 
can avail themselves of our efficient 
mail order service, no matter where 
they may be. All square knot ma- 
terials—silk cord, pearl buckles, rings, 
instruction books, sent by mail to all 
parts of the world. 


Send your order direct or write 
for booklet. 


P.C.HERWIG CO. 


Square Knot Headquarters 
97 SANDS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WERE YOU BROKE? 


A Leatherneck’s girl once re- 
marked, “Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder, but presents bring 
the best results!” 

Another Christmas has come and 
Were you financially able 


rone. 

to purchase the presents you 
wished for mother, sweetheart, 
relatives and friends? If not, 


guard against a recurrence of this 
embarrassment. 

Join our Christmas savings club or 
open a regular savings account A 
small amount deposited each month 
will assure you greater happiness 
Next Christmas 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT GROWS 
FAST AND WE PAY 


4% on Savings 


A Monthi Gives you at the 

Deposit o end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 Months......... $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months......... 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months......... 183.30 
20.00 for 12 Months......... 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months......... 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months......... 366.60 
40.00 for 12 Months......... 488.80 
60.00 for 12 Months......... 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by 
allotment. We welcome the accounts 
of the personnel of The United States 
Marine Corps. 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under 
U. 8. Government Supervision 
1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Your Club! 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Y. M. C. A. 


San Diego, Calif. 
A Home Away from Home! 


Some Features 
Dormitory — Bed Rooms — Restaurant 
Locker-Storage Rooms—Pool Room 
Gymnasium—Swimming Pool—Shower 
Baths—Reading and Game Rooms 
Parlor Library 


Make Our Building Your Home 


$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 
Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 
THE Dawson KRaFT-SHOP, 


LOANS 
HORNING 
Diamonds 
Watches--Jewelry 


South End of Highway Bridge 
Opp. Washington Monument 
RATES OF INTEREST, 2% and 3% 
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“Open it, man—it isn’t going to bite 
you.” 

Dick awkwardly unwrapped the parcel, 
disclosing a brand-new set of corporal’s 
chevrons. 

The officer turned to his desk again, 
shuffing his papers. “That’s all,” he 
said curtly. He was clearly impatient. 

The kid held out the chevrons. “Sir— 
I wish,” he said haltingly, “you’d take 
‘em back—I—I ain’t a hero!” 

“Wild Bill” stared. 

“Who said you were? I’m ordering 
you to sew on those chevrons and assume 
the duties of a corporal. Your warrant 
will come down from headquarters on 
the next transport. Now, that’ll do.” 

Dick saluted in silence, made an about- 
face, and strode out of the office. He 
walked slowly to the store-room which 
now served as a temporary barracks, and 
sat down on the steps. 

“Coward, coward,’ he muttered, “You 
damned coward!” Yet he knew that he 
would accept it, this unearned promotion, 
because behind it lay the thing he longed 
for. And—strangely enough—that thing 
was not the right to claim his sweet- 
heart back in Frisco. Somehow, that 
seemed of less importance now, than to 
maintain the place he’d won among these 
men. 

Hodge found him there a few minutes 
later, and brought him inside, where he 
and the new chevrons were on exhibi- 
tion for the next hour. It was wonder- 
ful, the lengths they went to show their 
good-will. They were making up for 
past neglect, trying to let him see, back 
of their good-natured chaff, that in fac- 
ing death for their comrades he had 
earned his right to a place among them. 
The bugler offered to sew on the chev- 
rons for him, but Dick would not con- 
sent. He could not bring himself to defi- 
nitely assume the badge of his new 
authority. 

The kid stood their congratulations 
badly. In his heart struggled a desper- 
ate wish to be honest, a desire to play 
fair; but they thrust greatness upon 
him, and he wore it as an ill-fitting gar- 
ment. 

“My! Isn’t he modest?” chaffed the 
bugler. “These heroes- 4g 

He stopped suddenly, as “Wild Bill” 
stood in the doorway. 

“Capwell,” the commander said slowly, 
“the launch from Zamboanga is here. 
Brennan 

A hush fell upon them. Out of it 
Dick spoke with difficult slowness. “Is 
he—worse, sir?” 

The captain nodded. 
see you, Capwell.” 

Without a word, Dick strode down to 
the dock where the hospital launch 
awaited him. 

An hour later he was in one of the 
clean white wards, looking down at 
Brennan. He sat down awkwardly by 
the small iron bed, his face full of a 
great misery; waiting tremblingly for 
the littke man to open his eyes. When 
he did, Dick started. 

Brennan was looking at him in the 
old tolerant way. 

“Hullo, kid!” 


“He wants to 


“Hullo, Brennan!” 
“Came back, didn’t you?” 


“Knew damn well you would! You 
just lost your head a while, but you 
never lost your nerve, kid—never!” 
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Dick drew a sharp breath. Suddenly 
he bent down, whispering. 

“Look here—I got something for you, 
Brennan. The captain sent ’em.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, then brought 
out the new chevrons. “They’re yours,” 
he said lamely. 

For a moment the old-timer stared un- 
believingly; then reached out and 
stroked the bits of cloth where they lay 
on the spread. His lips moved. Lean- 
ing close, Dick caught the words, “Cor- 
poral Brennan.” 

One of the nurses came over. 

“Your time’s up,” she said to Dick. 

The kid leaned over the bed. “Listen 
Corporal!” he said earnestly; “You get 
well; we need you back in Polloc. You 
get well, that’s all!” 

Brennan’s eyes met his. “I will, kid,” 
he answered. “Give my love to the boys, 
and tell the captain I'll try to make a 
good non-com.” 

Dick went out of the hospital, into 
the brilliant tropic sunlight. He felt 
like a man born anew! Swiftly the 
launch carried him back to Polloc. He 
strode into “Wild Bill's” office. 

“Well, Capwell?” The commander 
glanced up from his desk. Suddenly his 
look fastened on Dick’s sleeves. “Didn’t 
I tell you to sew on those chevrons?” 

“Yes, sir; but—” Dick hurried on 
desperately, “You see, sir, it was a mis- 
take. I don’t deserve to be a non-com. 
You don’t know what really happened 
the other night; I—I ran away!” 

The officer wheeled sharply. 
away!” he barked. 

“Yes, sir; I guess you’d call it that. 
I was rattled. Brennan stuck to his post. 
I didn’t—but I went back afterward.” 

“Wild Bill” laid down his pen. 

“IT see. So you’re not a Marine—after 
all.” 

“No, sir.” 

“A coward, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps, sir.” 

“Well—fortunately I haven’t sent in 
your recommendation for promotion. 
Have you the chevrons with you?” 

Dick paled. “I gave them to—Bren- 
nan, sir.” 

The captain turned back to his desk. 
For long minutes, no sound broke the 
stillness save the scratching of his pen. 
Dick, standing in painful silence, heard 
again Brennan’s comforting words: 
“You never lost your nerve, Kid—never!” 

It was like the clasp of a friendly 
hand in this, his hour of degradation. 

Brennan knew. The old-timer’s own 
high courage had made appeal to that 
finer spirit, which henceforth, God help- 
ing, should never fail him. A courage 
that would bear all things, endure all 
things, and which no peril might destroy. 

“Wild Bill” turned and faced him. 

“I’m going to send in that recom- 
mendation—with Brennan's name _in- 
stead of yours.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Dick saluted and 
turned to go. 

“One moment,” the captain added. As 
Dick turned to face him again, he 
fancied that the grim lines of the offi- 
cer’s face relaxed a trifle. “You went 


“Ran 


back—that was only doing your duty; 
but you’ve done a better thing today. I 
want you to know that your telling me 
this is the act of a brave man. You were 
right my boy—” “Wild Bill” concluded 
with a tight-lipped smile, “You're no 
hero; but—you’re a damn good Marine.” 
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BRENNAN’S CREAM- 
| COLORED FLANNELS 


ZG (Continued from page 2) 


thudded to the planking; the village post- 
master picked it up and sauntered away 
with it. Five or six passengers had 
alighted and hurried off at once; the con- 
ductor was swinging his lantern; the 
locomotive had given its first enormous 
hiccough and was rumbling forward. A 
man swung off from the steps of the 
smoker. 

For one brief, passing moment the 
face of this last arrival was sharply re- 
vealed in the glare from the car win- 
dows. 

During that moment Brennan under- 
went a curious change. He bent low be- 
hind the clump of shrubbery. His great 
muscles had assumed a sudden rigidity 
which made them stand out under that 
flannel suit as though the light fabric 
were draped over metal instead of flesh. 
Sophistication had leaped back into his 
eves. 

The man was tall and broad, as large 
as Brennan; but there was nothing in 
his quick, nervous step—the pace of one 
who knows just where he is going and 
wants to reach that point without inter- 
ruption—which would remotely suggest 
the slow swagger of an officer. The eyes 
roved, quick and cool. The lips drooped 
slightly at the ends. 

When this other had disappeared ih 
the shadows beyond the depot, Brennan 
rose from his crouching posture. He 
turned his back on the station and hur- 
ried away. 

His route to the hotel was different 
from ,that by which he had come. He 
avoided the brief stretch of business 
street. And when, at length, he stepped 
on the broad veranda, his face had lost 
its sunny freshness. His demeanor was 
business-like. Instead of going on into 
the dining-room with the lace shawl, 
which he was carrying across his arm, 
he stood looking about him with that 
same unobtrusive keenness which his 
eyes held on the street during fifty weeks 
of every year. 

The night clerk, resplendent in a cut- 
away and white linen in honor of the 
evening’s festivities, was making good 
headway with two man-hungry summer 
girls when Brennan caught his eye. 

“The chief?” The night clerk smiled, 
repeating Brennan’s query. “Why, let 
me see. Oh, yes. He went up the ridge 
road taking two old ladies home. Any- 
thing happened?” 

Brennan shook his head and returned 
the smile with the apparent carelessness 
of one to whom dissembling is second 
nature. But, when he had got out of 
sight, he stuffed the lace shawl into a 
pocket of his flannel coat and hurried 
along the road which traversed the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

He had gone a full half mile, every 
yard of which brought from him its own 
separate anathema, when he saw a wav- 
ering little circle of light coming to 
meet him. He sighed with relief. 

The village police force, returning 
from his duty as esquire of ancient 
dames, turned his flash lantern into 
Brennan’s eyes with all the ardor of the 
enthusiastic man-hunter to whom all 
comers are suspicious. 
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A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART » 
OF NEW YORK 


nm New Flanders 


47th to 48th STREET os 


EAST OF BROADWAY 
- One of the finest Hotels in TIMES SQUARE 


Single Rooms with Running Water, $2.00 
Double Rooms with Running Water, $3.00 
Single Rooms with Bath o « « « $2.50 
Decuble Rooms with Bath . . $3.50 


Special Weekly Rates 
F. W. BIZEL, Resident Manager 
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“What a Welcome Gift!” 


A Trip Around the World for $3.00 


AN YOU think of any gift—for so litthe money—that would give a 
friend or relative more real pleasure than a trip around the world 

with the U. S. Marines? What gift will be more appreciated by your 
mother or your father or your girl friend? 

You cannot write in letters to these people all they want to know about 
the Marine Corps of which you are a part. So why not let them read all 
about it in The Leatherneck each month? This magazine always contains 
exclusive news, pictures, and features from all over the world where 
Marines are doing duty. Your folks at home would like to make the 
acquaintance of these out-of-the-way places by reading The Leatherneck. 

Don’t you think it will make a really delightful gift? If you and 
35,000 other readers like The Leatherneck, it’s sure to please the folks 
at home. And they will he grateful that you were thoughtful etiough to 
send a gift that will bring them pleasure and remind them of you every 
month in the year. 

Don’t be afraid that your friend or relative may already be a reader 
if so, the subscription will be extended one year, and the recipient will 
be just as pleased as if he or she had never read The Leatherneck. 

Upon receipt of the blank filled out below with your payment for a 
year’s subscription, The Leatherneck will be sent for one year to the 
person named telling him or her that you have sent The Leatherneck 
as a gift. 


The Leatherneck, Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $3.00 to pay for a year’s subscription to The Leatherneck 
to be sent as a gift from me to: 
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New York’s 
Newest Hotel 


Che 
Piccadilly 
227 West 45th Street 
At B’way * New York 


RY 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Elec- 
tric Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath, $3.00 
Double Room & Bath, $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at Our Expense 
for Reservations 


ENG 


F. D. Sortetp 
Managing Director 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


“Well, Chief,”—Brennan blinked in the 
dazzling rays—"“it’s only me.” 

The radiance vanished. Brennan was 
able to see the tuft of chin whiskers 
thrust forward belligerently. 

“Been some young fellers pesterin’ 
round the summer cottages. I didn’t 
know but what ye might be one o’ them.” 

Brennan nodded. “Chief,” he began 
abruptly, “have you seen a party round 
here lately—little under medium size, 
black haired, got a scar on his right 
cheek ?” 

Silence followed. The tuft of chin 
whiskers wagged ruminatively. And 
Brennan chafed, waiting. 

“I do mind thet feller. He come last 
week and stayed three days. Me and 
him was talkin’ in the store. He was 
thinkin’ of buyin’ a place; said his wife 
was poorly. He was—— 

Brennan breathed deeply. “Do you 
pack a gun?” He shot the question. 

“What ye drivin’ at?” The tuft of 
whiskers was horizontal again. 

Brennan fumbled in the breast pocket 
of his flannel coat and produced his 
star. He held it out while the ancient 
guardian of the village peace brought 
his flashlight into play again. 

“Oho!” The light winked out. “Glad 
to know ye, I’m sure.” The horny old 
palm met Brennan’s. 

“Now! About that gun!” Brennan 
demanded when he had complied with 
the amenities as quickly as possible. 

The little man was groping under the 
tails of his long coat. With a slowness 
that was maddening to Brennan, he drew 
forth a pistol whose enormous length 
and remarkable lines proclaimed it as 
the weapon of a by-gone generation. 

“I'll take it, if you don’t mind. Come 
on, Chief.” 

Brennan started swiftly toward the 
town. The other followed, voicing alter- 
nate wonder and protest. Once only did 
Brennan speak and that was to ask con- 
cerning the ponderous firearm which he 
was carrying in his right hand. 

“Shoot?” The old watchman echoed 
quaveringly. “Why, I killed Bill Samp- 
son’s dog with it five year’ ago. Knocked 
him galley west the second shot. The 
fust would’ve got him, but the blamed 
ca’tridge missed fire.” 

Brennan withheld comment on that 
past performance. His eyes had a far- 
away expression. His thoughts were 
with his own late model revolver, re- 
posing with his handcuffs in the locker 
at the Hall of Justice. 

He strode down the hill; in the dark- 
ness his companion stumbled behind him, 
putting such questions as his scanty 
breath allowed. To these Brennan gave 
one answer. 

“Hurry Chief.” 

They had reached the foot of the slope 
and were close to the business part of 
the village when a heavy, hollow detona- 
tion sounded somewhere ahead of them, 
a noise so vague that it seemed to have 
no exact location. 

“What the dickens——” The little 
watchman looked up into Brennan’s 
face. They had come to a halt side by 
side. 

“That fireproof safe that your bank 
keeps its money in——” Brennan’s voice 
was laden with scorn. “I knew that he'd 
beat that box before we got here. Now, 
Chief, we got to hurry. These are swift 
people.” 
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At once Brennan started forward. His 
bearing had changed. He was walking 
toward the bank with the deliberation 
of one going on a straight line from 
which he will never swerve. His shoul- 
ders were swaying. He swaggered down 
the middle of the road. 

Into the silence of the night—a silence 
seeming deeper than ever after that ex- 
plosion—came the sound of sharp blows, 
the unmistakable chink of metal beating 
metal. A vague blur of light oozed 
through the windows of the little build- 
ing, less than one hundred feet ahead. 

Within that luminous area a man ap- 
peared. He sprang from a shadow so 
abruptly that he seemed to have leaped 
out of the earth. In that instant he 
showed plainly, a man of ordinary size 
with a long livid scar upon his cheek. 
His head went forward; he raised his 
right arm with a jerk. The light from 
the windows glinted along the black 
barrel of the revolver which he aimed. 

Brennan’s face became heavy, im- 
placable. “Drop that gun. I’m an offi- 
cer.” It was the voice of one who be- 
lieves implicitly in his authority. He 
came on; his swagger was superb. As 
if all the grim panoply of the law—steel 
fetters, stone walls, and solemn court 
rooms—came with him now, he walked 
like one invulnerable. 

A flash of orange leaped toward him 
from the sidewalk. A bullet snarled 
above his head. The venomous spat of 
smokeless powder cartridge completed 
the reply to his command. Even as 
Brennan raised the ancient revolver he 
came on in that uncompromising straight 
line, at the same proud swagger. Then— 

Brennan pulled the rusty trigger. An 
appalling roar arose upon the night air. 
A cloud of acrid smoke enwrapped him. 
As he walked on, he gave one wondering 
glance at his weapon, then raised his 
eyes again and took new aim. 

The automatic was spitting from the 
sidewalk now, so swiftly that the re- 
ports sounded like the blows of a rivet- 
ing hammer. A bullet threw dirt upon 
the legs of Brennan’s flannel trousers. 
Another tugged at his coat like an im- 
portunate hand. He pressed the trigger 
of his archaic firearm. A dull click fol- 
lowed. 

Once more Brennan looked down at 
the ancient pistol, and this time he 
frowned. Then his face resumed its ex- 
pression of heavy implacability and he 
gazed before him as he went on at un- 
changed pace. 

His eyes swept along the barrel; his 
forefinger crooked to tightness. The 
venerable pistol bellowed. The man 
upon the sidewalk pitched forward; his 
automatic clattered on the planks beside 
him. 

The blur of light vanished. 
sounded within the bank. 

Abruptly Brennan changed his pace. 
He ran straight toward the door of the 
little building. 

“Look after that one on the sidewalk,” 
he shouted. Ignoring the wounded man, 
nor looking to see whether the old watch- 
man was obeying, Brennan kept on run- 
ning. He reached the edge of the walk. 

A man burst through the front door 
head bowed, swinging a revolver in his 
right hand. 

The weapon barked once, as Brennan 
leaped forward. The two big bodies 
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crashed together in collision. For an 
instant they seemed to totter. They 
swayed; then, locked by intertwining 
limbs, they fell heavily upon the side- 
walk. 

They rolled across the boards into the 
roadway. They seemed to bound from 
the earth. Dust enwrapped them. The 
thud of a fist striking bare flesh sounded 
in the noises of the struggle. 

Abruptly the two forms separated. 
One shot upward into a crouching pos- 
ture. 

Brennan’s huge knees were pinning 
down the arms of his prisoner. His 
hands were pressing hard upon the man’s 
throat. 

“Drop it,” he said quietly. 

The automatic pistol fell into the gut- 

ter. 
“Now Kelly” — Brennan arose—‘“get 
up. You’re under arrest.” His voice 
was stern. There was a ring in it, as 
when one greets an acquaintance of 
other days. 

Standing on his feet, the prisoner sur- 
veyed his captor for the first time and 
growled profane disgust. 

“I kept my word and blew when I got 
my floater.” His voice rose in indignant 
protest. “Why can’t yo’ let me alone? 
I ain’t botherin’ your town.” 

It took some time to find a doctor for 
the wounded man, and Brennan was out 
of breath from hurrying, when he 
stepped on the wide veranda of the 
hotel. He walked straight across the 
porch, and on to the door of the dining- 
room. The orchestra was playing the 
last waltz. 

Brennan stood in the wide doorway. 
The lace shawl was again cross his arm; 
his eyes were searching among the 
dancers and those sitting around the 
sides of the room. Suddenly they lighted 
and he stepped forward. 

He started around the room toward 
the chair which Maggie occupied. He 
was walking briskly; his shoulders were 
swaying with that same superb swag- 
ger, that swing of utter confidence, 
which he had maintained when he strode 
through revolver smoke toward the bank. 

Something—perhaps it was the eyes of 
a dancer—made him glance down over 
himself. Abruptly he paused. 

He seemed to waver. He stood thus 
for a full moment, hesitating. Then he 
went on. But the proud swagger was 
gone and for the first time that evening 
Brennan’s feet seemed reluctant to obey 
his will. 

Out on the veranda the village police 
force was recounting the details of the 
capture. He was emblazoning his glory 
with such bits of wisdom as he had 
picked up from Brennan’s conversation 
with the prisoners. 

“Got ’em both,” he was saying. “Soup- 
man and stick-up. Got ‘em dead to 
rights, snuffin’ the box. Yes, sir! Gol- 
darned if we didn’t!” 

His tuft of chin whiskers wagged 
bravely. Confidence shone in his wizened 
features. 

But Detective Sergeant Brennan was 
standing in abject fear while Maggie's 
eyes went over him from head to foot— 
over the cream-colored suit, torn now, 
covered with dust from the road, spotted 
with blood. And, in abject fear, he 
cringed when Maggie said slowly: 

“Tom — Brennan! Look — at—that— 
suit!” 
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THE O°’HARE 


E world’s greatest shooting records 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifie 
is largely due to the use of this 

micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of 
range; correct 
measurements 
of half inch are 
also given on 
this micrometer. 
Price, $5.00. 

I carry a large 
line of Tele- 
scopes of the 
best, and price 
reasonable. I 
also keep a full lire of A. G. Parker’s rods 
—every article Parker makes for riflemen. 
His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid 
Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with 
Jag Tip, price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. 

.80-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag 
or Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same 


P. J. O°HARE 
552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


MICROMETER 


rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
$1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
Ball-Bearing Handles, Jag or Tip with 
Brush, price, 
$1.50. 38-465, 
same price. 
Creedmore 
Targets and 
Standard 
American, 25- 
ring Target 
(known as the 
German Ring 
Target) and the 
International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
100-yards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
caliber ammunition. Service .30-caliber 
ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. ricntn street, s. x. Washington, D. C. 


Presen- 
! 
porta kt rolled gold FREE! 
6°26" 
Terms 
20% 
Down 
10 
Months 
AUPH —14 kt. w 
care $9850 To Pay The Lafayette, No. 3151—15 
engra 13 ~~ Balance jewel—14K white or green golc 
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ESTABLISHED ING 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. | 
1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
36 Olympia Bidg., Boston | 
Washington Square, Newport 
422 Granger Bidg., San Diego 
208 Joseph Connor’s Bidg., San Pedro 


100 State St., New London = 


filled case. Radium dial. Watct 
curved to fit wrist. 


Please send me Bulova Watch | 
like enclosed picture. Enclosed find 


20 per cent of price. ] 
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STANDARD, OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway, New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


RD co. OF 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia Bulgaria 

China India Netherlands India Turkey Greece 

Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria Jugoslavia 
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Pleasure 


Those who love life for its own sake instinctively choose 


the cigarette which gives them the greatest pleasure— 


CAMEL 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
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